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Vitalizing the Machine Shop Course 
Through Coordination 


URWIN ROWNTREE 


Eprror’s Nore—This is a well-written 
paper and contains some excellent sug- 
gestions for younger teachers and direc- 
tors—B. H. V. O. 


Introductory Viewpoint 


HE machine shop course of study 

that gives no thought to the co- 

ordination of other school activi- 
ties, community needs or standards, is 
like a ship without a rudder. That is, 
the ship is safe and sound, but going 
nowhere—heading for the rocks. This 
analogy can be drawn to a course of 
study made up without any thought of 
coordination. The course might be tech- 
nically and pedagogically perfect, it 
might contain the most up-to-date job 
and information sheet data, it might be 
full of accurate diagrams developed 
over a period of years. But, if it in it- 
self does not reflect community indus- 
trial needs and requirements, if it does 
not fairly speak out for itself as a 
sounding board of community practices, 
then that course of study is not worth 
the paper it is written on and should 
be so treated by the supervisor. Too 
many courses of study have been writ- 
ten by “arm chair philosophers” and 
“office sitters” with too little cognizance 
given to what is going on outside of 
their department and outside of school. 


1. Definition of Terms 


The topic assigned to this paper 
raises a question as to the meaning of 
such words as vitalizing and coordina- 
tion. By the word vitalize is meant— 
giving life to; containing life; to endow 
with life; or, in the industrial manner 


of speaking, to be as industry is. There- 
fore, in order to vitalize any course of 
study in shop work, it is necessary to 
have that course breathe industrial life 
by reflecting the industrial needs and 
requirements of the community in which 
the course is being offered. By the same 
token, that course cannot be vitalized 
by vicarious thinking on the part of 
the instructor, or by reading trade jour- 
nals or newspapers, or having office or 
school shop conferences. These devices 
help, but, if the course of study is to 
breathe industrial life, the instructor 
must go into industry and acquire first- 
hand knowledge of industrial life itself. 
Of course, we take for granted that the 
shop instructor is a thoroughly trained 
tradesman himself and is sympathetic 
with industrial practices. If the in- 
structor does these things, we call it 
coordination. 

This brings us to our second definition 
—coordination. We mean by coordina- 
tion—to harmonize; to bring part to part 
or part to whole; or again, in the indus- 
trial vernacular, to bring the whole to 
part; or industrial practices, require- 
ments, and techniques as the whole, to 
the school machine shop course as the 
part. Therefore, by coordination as it 
relates to the machine shop course, we 
mean harmonizing the activities of the 
machine shop course with local occupa- 


tional requirements. 


II. Types of Coordination 


Coordination can be divided into two 
parts. First, out-of-school coordina- 
tion; and, secondly, in-school coordi- 
nation, often called correlation. Inas- 
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much as in-school coordination cannot 
function properly without good out-of- 
school coordination, the out-of-school 
type will be treated first. 

A school need not have a part-time 
or full-time coordinator in order to 
have coordination.: To be sure, that 
school is indeed fortunate which has on 
its payroll a part-time or full-time co- 
ordinator. By and large, however, 
the average school depends upon the 
vocational director for coordination 
activities, and in many cases the results 
are not so prolific inasmuch as the di- 
rector has many other duties in addi- 
tion to coordination. However, the direc- 
tor who ignores coordination cannot op- 
erate or justify his program adequately. 
Moreover, the teacher who depends upon 
director coordination entirely cannot be 
sure whether his course of study is in 
harmony with local industrial require- 
ments. This paper will deal specifically 
with teacher coordination as it can be 
practiced by every shop instructor. A 
few instructors are of the opinion that 
coordination activities can only be car- 
ried on during the school day, but the 
majority of instructors are interested 
in those devices on out-of-school time 
which help to make their school pro- 
gram stronger. 


III. Public Relations 


This leads us to the matter of public 
relations. Only by satisfactory contact 
with the public can the instructor main- 
tain knowledge of trade conditions in his 
community. He can do this by personal 
contact with industrial leaders, and by 
making use of local, state, and federal 
industrial statistics, such as State Indus- 
trial Directories, Mercantile Appraisers’ 
lists, and Federal Census reports. What 
better way is there of knowing how 
many machine shops are in your district 
and how many machinists are employed 
than by investigating the above sta- 
tistics? 


(a) Technological Trends——Techno- 
logical trends must be watched carefully 
in order to keep the school course in step 
with industry. Industry changes to keep 
up with the demands of society, and, in 
turn, school programs should be con- 
stantly changed to be in tune with in- 
dustry. If local industrial machine shops 
are all using high-speed power hack-saw 
blades, and the school shop is using car- 
bon steel blades, why cannot the school 
shop follow the pattern as set by indus- 
try? Our graduates will have to use 
them when placed in industry. If local 
toolmakers use mostly quick-change 
geared lathes for thread cutting and the 
local school machine shop has the pick- 
off type, why shouldn’t the school shop 
instructor acquaint his supervisor with 
this fact? Coordination in this case 
should be the means of securing better 
equipment. These examples are typical 
of many to be found by the shop instruc- 
tor who keeps in close touch with local 
industrial conditions. 

(b) Community Contacts—The co- 
ordinator might contact former students, 
he might belong to local clubs where 
industrial men gather, he might attend 
technical meetings, and he should in 
general play a part in community af- 
fairs. I know a printing teacher who has 
made the acquaintance of all the owners 
and department heads of the local print- 
ing plants, and has access to the inside 
of the plants by other means than 
through the front door. He does not now 
have to make appointments in advance 
in order to talk with the department 
head or to visit a certain department. 
He gradually sold himself, then had a 
boy placed, then allowed results to speak 
for themselves. What better way is there 
of vitalizing a course than this method? 

(c) School Extension to Homes.— 
Students should be encouraged to take 
home a few of their projects. A simple 
machinist hammer might arouse enthu- 
siasm at home and the parents could be 
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another avenue of publicizing a program, 
because coordination is not only bringing 
industrial requirements to the school but 
also acquainting industry and the com- 
munity in general with the offerings of 
the school. If the machine shop is build- 
ing a large project or something unique, 
why not publish these facts in the local 
newspaper? This is one way of selling 
the program to the public and the local 
industrial concerns who are the ultimate 
consumers of your product. I speak of 
product from the standpoint of the grad- 
uate of your course. 

Teachers should visit local plants and 
know the machine shop foreman in their 
locality. This generally requires patience 
and tact before many contacts can be 
made. Entree can sometimes be made by 
first meeting the employer or foreman 
socially, thereby selling yourself before 
you attempt to sell your program. Once 
a satisfactory contact has been estab- 
lished, it is comparatively easy to keep 
that contact alive. 

(d) Alumni Contacts—Another way 
of keeping the public acquainted with 
the school program is to be in constant 
touch with former graduates and keep 
them informed about school activities. 
Invite them back to school to talk with 
the students and exchange ideas. If you 
have an evening school program, you will 

especially want former graduates to be 
acquainted with its offerings. Employers 
likewise should be encouraged to come to 
school when time permits to talk to 
students. What better way is there of 
acquainting students and teachers with 
local technological trends than by hav- 
ing competent industrial people talk to 
school groups? 

(e) Visual Education—Taking trips to 
local machine shops is another means of 
acquainting students with local indus- 


trial practices. These trips should be 
well planned and students should be in- 
structed prior to the trip on what they 
should especially look for. They should 
also be informed to make constructive 
critical comparisons between conditions 
in industry and in their own school shop. 
Conferences held after the visits are 
made are very essential. Visual educa- 
tion is becoming more and more a part 
of the school program. In addition to 
shop tours, many good industrial movies 
and slides are available free to the in- 
structor for use at such time when his 
course of study allows. Picture, for a 
moment, a machine shop _ instructor 
teaching how steel is made by the use 
of the textbook and lecture method. Then 
picture that same instructor using visual 
aids for the same purpose, and compare 
the results. Motion pictures of actual 
shop operations or a visit to a local shop 
is far more vivid to the student than the 
former method. Better still, show a 
movie of a certain operation and then 
follow it up by an actual visit and then 
test for results. 





500 Years of Printing 


Our A.V.A. convention program 
in Grand Rapids in December will 
include some suitable observance of 
the five-hundredth anniversary of 
the invention of printing from 
movable type, and the three-hun- 
dredth anniversary of printing in 
the United States. The National 
Graphic Arts Education Guild is 
cooperating with our program com- 
mittee in arranging for some inter- 
esting feature of our program in 
suitable recognition of these impor- 
tant anniversaries. 
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New Developments in Home 
Economies Edueation 


MARY BEEMAN 


Epitor’s Note: This article was very favorably received when 


presented by Miss Beeman at a convention in Cleveland. 


lt 1s 


being presented here because of requests received for its publica- 


tion. —L. H. D. 


ROM time to time, as groups of in- 

telligent, thinking people come to- 

gether, they focus their attention on 
“New Developments,’ “Trends — in,’ 
“Looking forward” and _ other such 
themes. This is a very healthy attitude 
because it does three things. It indi- 
‘ates progress, that we had a starting 
point, and that we have not yet arrived. 
It also means that we are not satisfied 
with the progress thus far made, but 
rather that we are critically analyzing 
our position, evaluating the growth 
made, and finally recognize that there is 
a job ahead, one that needs concentra- 
tion of effort and forces to keep on de- 
veloping. 

The Lyndes have pointed out in “Mid- 
dletown in Transition” that the “finer 
things of life are not all in the future, 
but are supported by us here and now.” 
And so we see Vocational Education 
“here and now” as only one factor or 
symbol of progress in a culture devoted 
to movement toward those permanent 
things of life which make for an environ- 
ment in which one finds joy in living 
and working. Education for home and 
family living has reached that stage of 
development where emphasis is placed 
upon social values rather than technical 
values; where the individual takes pre- 
cedence over the group; where the de- 
velopment of the individual means an 
awareness of his drives and the factors 
that inhibit or promote his growth by 
the teacher and the parent. 


One of the most significant marks of 
progress is a realization that we must 
work with individuals, learn their inter- 
ests, help them to analyze their needs, 
and plan means for meeting those needs. 
It is more important for the individual 
boy and girl to learn how to use his in- 
come than how to purchase a particular 
commodity. 

In consideration of the individual, we 
are asking some questions such as: What 
are the needs of the boy and girl that 
will help them to develop a full, rich life, 
sapable of giving something of value to 
their families and friends? Are their ex- 
periences in school giving them an un- 
derstanding of their home and family 
life to the point that they will show 
tolerance, sympathy, and consideration 
toward others at home? Are the class- 
room activities adapted to their inter- 
ests, maturity and needs as individuals 


and as members of home and social 
groups? Is the child able to correlate 


his learnings in Home Economies with 
other school and out-of-school experi- 
ences to the end that he will find himself 
a happy member of his group? 

A second factor that is changing the 
program for this individual, once he is 
directed to see his needs, is the curricu- 
lum that is offered to provide rich ex- 
periences that will permit an under- 
standing and means for solving current 
problems. Every school child is a mem- 
ber of a family and his home influences 
color favorably or unfavorably the suc- 
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cess he attains in living with the group. 
This obligates the school to provide ex- 
periences planned with particular refer- 
ence to broadening his understanding 
and deepening his insight in those areas 
of immediate personal and social con- 
cern. Home Economics is but one med- 
ium through which such a goal may be 
reached. If boys and girls coming from 
all kinds of homes with abilities ranging 
from less than average to superior are to 
work together cooperatively, the work 
must be broad in scope and varied in 
possibilities. 

If we are to work with children, then 
they must have a part in planning the 
program of work under guidance. Just 
to say to a class in Home Economics, 
“What would you like to do?” is futile. 
Their minds appear to go “blank” and 
their thinking is confused and nothing 
worth while results. But to develop with 
a class what are the activities they are 
doing at home, what they would like to 
do, what more could they do if they 
knew how, and then provide the oppor- 
tunity to choose some projects which 
would help toward the goal of better 
family living would result in a program 
of personal and social values. Family 
life education represents a synthesizing 
of many points of view. 

Getting away from a curriculum that 
is subject matter centered and teacher 
dominated to a curriculum in which a 
large number of courses focus attention 
upon improvement of family life through 
child interests, upon the subtler aspects 
of getting along with people rather than 
operating gadgets, upon weighing values 
and making decisions in spending money 
for clothes rather than constructing gar- 
ments, indicates significant progress. 

A number of experimental programs 
are in operation in an effort to devise 
curricula for providing experiences where 
the child may integrate his Home Eco- 
nomics learning with the other school 
subjects at all levels. One such experi- 
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ment has built a Unified Course for a 
program for Junior High School in which 
the departments of Home Economies, 
English, Music, Art and Industrial Arts 
are working with the boys and girls to 
direct them in the discovery of their 
needs and then where to find the help to 
solve their problems. The child may 
choose his project, plan his program of 
work, and then go to as few or many of 
the departments as needed, to work. 
This means that the teachers of these 
areas are meeting every week to plan for 
these children. 

Another major concern of Home Eco- 
nomics today is how to best use the in- 
vestigations and research that are being 
made in helping to determine what has 
been learned and the direction to take. 

One illustration of how this may be 
done is the study at Russell Sage of the 
lives of 1,200 graduates which resulted 
in a requirement that all students, re- 
gardless of majors, take four specific 
courses aimed at preparation to “partici- 
pate in the activities that will claim their 
attention as modern women of high 
ideais.” One of these four courses, which 
is a year’s survey in the “Art and Science 
of Home Making,” includes all aspects 
of family life from preparation for pa- 
renthood to the furnishing and decora- 
tion of the house. A second course is 
“Growth and Development of Children”; 
the third, ‘Art of Living’; and the last, 
“American Government and Polities.” 

The plan of using the results of studies 
in curriculum building has been in prac- 
tice in the high schools for several years. 
One of the more recent developments has 
been to use these findings as guides to 
teachers to build their own programs for 
ach particular school and community. 
This guide is planned to stimulate the 
teacher to a critical analysis and evalua- 
tion of her own thinking and beliefs or 
philosophy of education, followed by 
helps in determining “persistent prob- 
lems” of the child today and not those 
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of their parents, and suggestions on how 
to build a program. Outlines by sub- 
ject-matter divisions become “source 
materials.” The guide has as its pur- 
pose the selection and arrangement of 
materials that will help the teacher to 
meet the problems of her teaching situa- 
tion with greater competence than she 
has done before. 

To provide facilities for the child to 
develop as an individual, at the speed 
commensurate with his abilities, calls for 
a more home-like plant and equipment 
in which to work. This need is being 
met by the use of the home, where proj- 
ects can be carried out in the natural 
atmosphere of the home and in many in- 
stances with the cooperation of parents 
and brothers and sisters. One school re- 
cently provided a cottage and made it 
over into a place where activities in food 
preparation, laundering, entertainment 
of guests can be carried on by different 
members of a class simultaneously. An- 
other school is now in the process of pro- 
viding housing for what it calls the 
“Practical Arts” group through one 
large planning room and around this 
smaller rooms for carrying through the 
individual and group-planned experi- 
ences. The planning room will be 
equipped with work tables, books, and 
supplies for the group who may be plan- 
ning a party for their parents, to the 
child working on plans for cleaning the 
bath room or drawing a design for book 
shelves for his room. This means that 
connected with this central room are 
smaller rooms for entertainment, food 
preparation, laundry, bath and then for 
those related subjects of Art and Indus- 
trial Art. 

We have been able to present here 
only a few of the many factors at work 
in providing for the individual at all 
levels of his training, opportunity for the 
consideration of the far-reaching modi- 
fications of the home which are occur- 
ring in our American way of living. That 


education for home and family living for 
the child aims at providing him with 
means for an attack upon these prob- 
lems and not to impose upon him their 
solutions, which can only at the best be 
a relative matter. 





A Homemaking Class for 
Upper Classmen 


ELIZABETH JOURNEY 


AN ADVANCED course in Vocation- 
al Home Economics has been offered 
for both boys and girls of the junior and 
senior classes in Higginsville, Missouri, 
High School. 

The students helped in planning and 
working out the course along the lines 
of their real interests and needs. The 
object of the course has been to promote 
an interchange of ideas between these 
girls and boys to help meet their common 
needs and solve some of the common 
problems of home living, and social re- 
lationships. 

The course began with a unit on Per- 
sonal and Social Relationships, which 
included principles of personality de- 
velopment, making friends, manners, and 
social customs. This was followed by a 
Foods and Nutrition unit, subdivided as 
follows: (a) food in relation to health, 
(b) selection and planning of meals, (c) 
food buying, (d) planning, buying and 
preparing meals. Other units included 
in the course have been Clothing Selec- 
tion and Care; Money Management; 
Home Planning; and Family Relation- 
ships, including here boy and girl rela- 
tionships, and choosing a life companion. 

The enthusiasm shown by the students 
at the beginning of the course has re- 
mained throughout the year. The class 
unanimously agree with one of the senior 
boys in the group, who made the state- 
ment, “I think it’s a course every boy 
and girl should take before graduating 
from high school.” 
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Standards for Agricultural Education 


L. R. HUMPHERYS 


N TWO decades our country has wit- 
nessed an unprecedented development 
in a training program for farmers in 

our public school system. This program 
was initiated largely as a result of a few 
pioneer efforts in individual states and 
was promoted by the funds appropriated 
under the Smith-Hughes Act. The direc- 
tion which the program has taken for the 
most part has been determined by the 
provisions of the federal act itself and 
the policies of federal officials charged 
with the responsibility of administering 
the vocational act. Many of the pro- 
visions set up in the statement of poli- 
cies of the Federal Government dealing 
with vocational education are what 
might be called minimum standards 
which have been established primarily 
to safeguard the expenditure of funds 
and secure an efficient program. These 
policies represent more the thinking of 
leaders in agricultural education and less 
the result of accumulated experience and 
tried procedures. Unlike many other 
educational movements, there were no 
precedents to follow in setting up the 
program. Educational policies and prac- 
tices then, as now, were at variance in 
different parts of the country. In short, 
there was a limited amount of experience 
in agricultural education that might be 
used as a guide for training farmers with 
a diversity of farming and farm prob- 
lems in the country. The rapid growth 
of the agricultural education program in 
terms of interested participants and 
moneys expended is the very element 
which is bringing about some confusion 
and doubt in the minds of some as to our 
charted course. 

In the federal vocational act the states 

have the responsibility of setting up a 
training program “to fit for useful em- 


ployment” for persons “over 14 years of 
age who have entered upon or who are 
preparing to enter the work of the farm 
or the farm home.” It will be observed 
that in this provision the major emphasis 
is given to those who have entered upon 
the business of farming. It naturally 
followed that the public high schools of 
the country should be used as the logical 
agencies for the beginning efforts in 
training young boys to be farmers. 
Moreover, most of the efforts and funds 
have been confined to this phase of the 
farmer-training program. Little has 
been done beyond the point of training 
the young men of high school age. To 
be more explicit, our training efforts have 
been spent in the first stage of the pro- 
gram. The selection of enrollees in agri- 
culture for a farmer-training program 
has been made at a rather young age 
and the element of placement has not 
been given proper consideration. 

With additional state and federal 
funds and with the awakening of the 
public to a need for farmer-training, the 
program is expanding in all directions. 
This expenditure of additional funds in 
training farmers has led educational ad- 
ministrators, lay-members and various 
organizations to raise some pertinent 
questions concerning our objectives, pro- 
cedures, standards and outcomes. With 
these conditions in mind, the Chief of 
the Agricultural Education Service of 
the U. S. Office of Education appointed 
at the beginning of the year the follow- 
ing Committee on Standards with two 
men from each of the four regions and 
one member at large: Mr. John G. Gla- 
vin of Massachusetts, Mr. H. O. Samp- 
son of New Jersey, Mr. Verd Peterson of 
South Carolina, Dr. John T. Wheeler of 
Georgia, Dr. Sherman Dickinson of Mis- 
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souri, Dr. Ray Fife of Ohio, Mr. Louis 
Sasman of Wisconsin, Mr. Julian A. Me- 
Phee of California, Mr. L. R. Hum- 
pherys of Utah. Dr. F. W. Lathrop, Re- 
search Specialist of the U. 8S. Office of 
Education, was appointed secretary of 
the committee. 

The above mentioned committee met 
January 27 and spent the time in giving 
consideration to the meaning of stand- 
ards and methods of deriving standards. 
It was the general consensus of opinion 
that before standards can be properly 
derived it is necessary to answer at least 
the following questions: What are the 
characteristics of a satisfactory farmer- 
training program today? What is our 
philosophy and what are our objectives 
which control our program in agricul- 
tural education? What degree of uni- 
formity in standards is possible and de- 
sirable in the several parts of the coun- 
try? What are desirable minimum 
standards? How far can we go in set- 
ting up optimum standards? 

The committee was not able to answer 
these questions satisfactorily. No one 
seems to have given a satisfactory an- 
swer. Neither does the committee be- 
lieve any small representative group is 
able without study and research to an- 
swer these questions — satisfactorily. 
Without answers to these questions it 
would be impossible to set up standards. 
Accordingly it was decided advisable to 
set up a set of acceptable criteria with 
which to evaluate the program of train- 
ing farmers, training teachers, and super- 
vision in representative areas under typi- 
val situations. 

During the Washington meeting a 
good start was made in setting up these 
criteria. Since that time Dr. Lathrop, 
with the cooperation of the committee 
and many specialists, has completed a 
tentative set of criteria and presented 
them in whole or in part at the four Re- 
gional conferences. Following the West- 
ern Regional conference the criteria have 


been tested out by use in evaluating lo- 
cal departments in various parts of the 
country. These criteria are now in the 
process of final revision for use in evalu- 
ating the agricultural program in various 
parts of the country. The committee 
has enjoyed and profited by the fine co- 
operation of agricultural education spe- 
cialists, local and state, and the men in 
general education. In passing let it be 
added that the Committee on Standards 
received help and encouragement from 
Dr. W. C. Eells and other members of 
the personnel of the “Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards.” 

In brief, the evaluation of our agricul- 
tural program will be made in terms of 
the natural units. Evaluative criteria 
have been formulated for each of these 
units. Each criterion consists of the 
enumeration of a fundamental and basic 
principle, a list of characteristics which 
contribute to the working of this prin- 
ciple, and a provision for an evaluation 
of the operation of this principle in a 
local situation on a five-point scale. The 
degree to which a local program meets 
or fails to meet the characteristics of 
a desirable situation furnishes a_ basis 
for evaluation, stimulation, and growth. 

It is planned to use these criteria in 
evaluating approximately 700 typical 
local departments and_ representative 
teacher-training and supervisory units. 
In selecting states and local departments 
for evaluation, consideration will be 
given to such factors as geographical 
location, type of farming, type of organ- 
ization, size of unit, ete. In this enter- 
prise many agricultural teachers, super- 
visors and teacher-trainers will partici- 
pate. Fundamentally, it is thought by 
the committee that these evaluations will 
reveal the characteristics of typical pro- 
grams in the country, provide an answer 
to many unanswered questions and fur- 
nish a basis on which standards, both 
minimum and optimum, can be set up 
effectively in the country. 
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American Type Founders Annual Award 
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American Type Founders Cup for excellence in school print-shop work won by Graphic Arts 

Club of Masonic Home and School, Fort Worth, Texas. Presentation is made by T. R. Jones, 

president of American Type Founders, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J., to Fred W. Miller, director of 

printing at the Masonic Home and School, at 18th Annual Conference of National Graphic 
Arts Education Guild, Columbia University, New York. 


T. R. Jones, president of American 
Type Founders, Inec., announced that the 
American Type Founders annual prize 
for excellence in school print-shop work 
has been awarded to the Graphic Arts 
Club of the Masonic Home and School, 
Fort Worth, Texas. The award was made 
at the eighteenth annual conference of 
the National Graphic Arts Education 
Guild in June at Columbia University. 
More than 200 printing teachers from 
all over the country were in attendance. 

“T am particularly happy that the 
prize should go this vear to the Masonic 
Home and School,” said Mr. Jones, “be- 
cause the cup was fairly won in compe- 


tition with 115 student graphic arts clubs 
located in sixteen states and because the 
student body of the Masonic Home and 
School is composed of orphan children 
who have not had the advantages of 
other students. Their effort in winning 
the award is, therefore, especially com- 
mendable.” 

The use of printing as an instrument 
of education, Jones stated, is growing 
steadily. There are now, he stated, some 
3,000 school print-shops installed in the 
country and printing facilities are being 
regarded as standard equipment in the 
new schools which are being erected, 
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Editorials 


\\" THAT is 
culture? 
Where 

’ does one get it? 
When does one 
have it? These 
may appear to be 
childish  ques- 
tions. However, 
I am _ convinced 
that culture has 
many meanings 
to different peo- 
ple. Some say 
that culture, like 

personality, is a rather indefinable some- 

thing. Others say that culture consists 
of the external physical civilization, the 
social institutions, and the underlying 
psychology surrounding or embodied in 
the living of people of a community, or a 
state, or a nation. Dewey in Democracy 
and Education says, “Culture means at 
least something cultivated, something 
ripened. It is opposed to the raw and 
crude.” In many educational philoso- 
phies there is a belief that there exists a 
definite conflict between preparation for 
useful labor and a cultural education. 
The relationship between leisure and 
culture is usually not made clear. It is 
assumed by many that culture is gained 
in activities other than one’s vocation. 
Education during the past century has 
been so dominated by emphasis on edu- 
cation for leisure that it has neglected 
to care for the vocational needs of the 
people. And, therefore, many have been 
educated for a leisure they could never 
enjoy because of lack of vocational 
qualifications. The content of education 
for leisure is based on a philosophy of 
education derived from the slave-owning 
classes of ancient Greece—those who 
worked were considered servile, those 





R. H. WOODS 


who did not have to work were gentle- 
men. According to this ancient philoso- 
phy, if one studied music for music’s 
sake, it would be cultural; if one studied 
music in order to play in a band or an 
orchestra, it would be vocational. 

Pages of illustrations could be given 
of this concept of culture which is an- 
tagonistic to vocational education. Is 
career the opposite of culture? The con- 
tributions to human progress have been 
in a large measure vocational contribu- 
tions. To me, there need be no conflict. 
I do not believe that the cultural advo- 
cates can point out clearly where culture 
leaves off and vocational proficiency 
begins. Education (directed learning) 
should result in products that are meas- 
ures of culture. 

If we may assume that the two pri- 
mary products of learning are abilities 
and attitudes, that abilities are made up 
of skills (manipulative and mental) and 
knowledges, and attitudes are made up 
of knowledges or understandings and 
appreciations, then culture from the 
standpoint of the individual may be 
said to be the possession of abilities and 
attitudes necessary for effective partici- 
pation in life’s activities which make for 
individual happiness and the progress 
and well-being of society. Life’s activi- 
ties may be classified into eight groups, 
which are: Health, civic, economic, so- 
cial, intellectual, recreational, esthetic, 
and religious. One’s culture, therefore, is 
the relative proficiency one possesses in 
the various activities necessary for a 
successful, happy, and useful life. The 
lack of abilities and attitudes necessary 
for vocational proficiency then neces- 
sarily reduces the level of one’s culture. 
It appears, therefore, that the vocational 
road need be included in the itinerary to 
the “castle” culture. R. H. W. 
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THE vocational education program 
under the supervision of our. public 
school authorities was developed in re- 
ponse to a need for a service to assist 
youth in making their occupational 
adjustments. An important phase of 
the program is devoted to helping adults 
make the necessary readjustments in 
connection with employment problems 
and to make the unemployed eligible 
for reemployment by retraining them 
for other occupations related to their 
original employment. 

This occupational adjustment or ‘voca- 
tional training program is now in opera- 
tion in every state from one end of the 
country to the other. This vocational 
training development did not spring up 
over night but was evolved throughout 
the experience of years and with and 
through the cooperative efforts of educa- 
tional, industrial, labor and farm leaders 
of the nation. , 

The agricultural education part of the 
program has always had the benefit of 
the advice and influence of our best agri- 
cultural leaders in every community and 
state. The industrial education program, 
which is more complex and involves 
training for a large number of industrial 
occupations, has in most cases been the 
result of united activities of employers, 
labor and educators trained in the field 
of occupational adjustment. 

It is of considerable significance that 
we now have in operation in this country 
an occupational adjustment or voca- 
tional training program that is serving 
more than 2,000,000 persons who are be- 
ing trained for or retrained or readjusted 
within more than 700 occupations. This 
remarkable achievement developed 
largely since the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Law in 1917, which was the first 
provision for federal aid or stimulation 


to the program, 
has come in re- 
sponse to the needs 


and demands of 
the people. It is 
not the result of 
any propaganda, 
publicity or polit- 
ical efforts. The 


program is entirely 
non - partisan and 
non - political and 
is devoted solely 
to public interests. 
This undoubtedly 
accounts for the 
steady and continuous support given to 
the program by local and state author- 
ities and by the Congress of the United 
States. 

The program was designed and devel- 
oped in terms of the needs and trends of 
the period. Our vocational education 
leadership has at all times endeavored 
to ascertain these needs and trends and 
to adjust the vocational education pro- 
gram in accordance therewith. 

As we face certain rather definite in- 
dustrial and occupational situations and 
complications because of the national 
emergency growing out of the interna- 
tional situation, the vocational education 
leadership of the country stands ready 
to definitely and promptly make such 
needed adjustments, readjustments and 
expansions in the program as will meet 
the needs of the hour. We speak for a 
united vocational education leadership 
in assuring the President of the United 
States of our willingness to cordially 
cooperate with him and the various gov- 
ernmental agencies in the further and 
prompt expansion of our vocational edu- 
vation program in the training of an ade- 
quate supply of skilled workers for 
essential industries.—L. H. D. 





L. H. DENNIS 
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Arizona Labor Satisfied with Vocational 
Education 





PLUMBERS’ APPRENTICES IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


ABOR has always been interested to participate in trade training in 
Arizona. All classes at the Arizona Vocational School are advised 
as to the kind and type of training best suited for its trade by the Ad- 
visory Committce composed of members of employer groups and organ- 
ized labor who select their own chairman and secretary and are elected 
by the membership of their respective organizations to these committees 
thus insuring the proper method to use for students entering the industry. 
The Arizona State Federation of Labor in convention September 20, 
1930, unanimously passed a resolution favoring Vocational Education 
and Apprentice Training as established by the State Department of Vo- 
cational Education and the Arizona Vocational School. 

The Apprentice Training Program for plumbers’ apprentices has 
many outstanding features. Boys are paid to go to school each Saturday 
morning from 7:50 to 12 noon, where they receive not only what is out- 
lined in the National Plan but, in addition, Salesmanship, Personnel 
Relations, Industrial Relations, History and Origin of Plumbing, State 
and Local Law, Related Physies for Plumbers’ Apprentices. This clas 
was organized at the request of the Plumbers’ Local Union No. 469 o 
Phoenix, the local chapter of Sanitary Engineers and Master Plumbers 
Association of Phoenix. 
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Number of Industrial Arts Teachers 
Needed 


EMANUEL E. ERICSON 


NE of the encouraging signs 
about industrial arts as basic 
content in education is the in- 

creasing degree to which curriculum 
makers are turning toward persons en- 
gaged in industrial arts for suggestions 
and advice. The reason for this turn of 
events is probably twofold; the first 
being that the services that may be ren- 
dered by industrial arts teaching are be- 
coming better understood and appre- 
ciated; the second, that more and more 
industrial arts teachers and supervisors 
have acquired a comprehensive outlook 
on education as a whole, in many cases 
far in excess of persons dealing with 
other subjects. 

In connection with these curriculum 
problems the teacher-training institu- 
tions are receiving an increased number 
of requests for assistance in the way of 
surveys and recommendations. This is 
as it should be. We have long claimed 
that it should be so. 

But, as we attempt to respond to 
such calls for assistance, we soon learn 
that our criteria for judging the effi- 
ciency of industrial arts in a school sys- 
tem are rather meagerly developed, and 
quite inadequate for making compari- 
sons and evaluations. 

One of the questions which have been 
directed to us by principals and others 
is: “What should be the proportion be- 
tween the number of industrial arts 
teachers and the total student popula- 
tion in junior and senior high schools?” 
With the thought that some knowledge 
of what the practice is in a number of 
school systems might throw some light 
upon this problem a questionnaire was 


sent to fifteen larger city school systems. 
This questionnaire asked the questions: 

1. What is the total enrollment (boys 
and girls) in your junior high schools? 

2. What is the number of industrial 
arts teachers engaged in your junior 
high schools? 

These questions were repeated for the 
senior high schools except that the ques- 
tion regarding numbers of teachers in- 
volved both industrial arts and voca- 
tional teachers. 

These questions were made up so that 
the replies could come from data im- 
mediately available to any principal or 
superintendent. When dealing with the 
replies it was assumed that the number 
of boys was equal to that of girls, and 
that in general there were so few, if anv, 
girls in industrial arts classes that their 
presence could be ignored. 

On this basis the following tabulation 
will indicate the data acquired from 
eleven school systems for junior high 
schools in Table I, and for high schools 
of all types, including some six-year high 
schools, in Table II. Table I will be 
read as follows: In city (1) there were 
3 junior high schools, 1,575 boys with 22 


Taste I—IJndustrial Arts in Junior High 
Schools 


Number of 
Industrial Number of 


Number of Number of Education boys per 
City schools boys teachers teacher 
(1) 3 1,575 22 75 
(2) 6 2,131 26 82.6 
(3) 9 5,379 46 117 
(4) 4 1,565 1344 120 
(5) 4 1,790 14 128 
(6) 6 2,822 22 128 
(7) 13 5,493 43 132 
(8) 5 3,152 21 150 
(9) 23 18,648 123 151 
(10) 20 22,659 121 187.5 
(il) 9 3,854 18 214 
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Taste I] —IJndustrial Arts in Senior High 
Schools 


Number of 
Industrial Number of 


Number of Numberof Education boys per 
City schools boys teachers teacher 
MARR AS 1 1,350 20 67.5 
(es 3 1,475 15 98 
tern 4 2,749 24 115 
SE. <osan 9 7,539 61 125 
te ee 3 1,700 13 131 
ae 33 32,580 244 132 
 ; irae 5 3,276 22 149 
ee Shea 6 7,866 48 164 
ee 6 6,928 29 243 
(eee 6 3,046 17 180 
“ee 15 18,995 70 271 


industrial education teachers and an av- 
erage of 75 boys per teacher. 

It should perhaps be emphasized that 
the figures in the right cclumn indicating 
numbers of boys per teacher have noth- 
ing to do with teaching loads. They 
simply indicate how many boys there 
are in the school for each industrial arts 
teacher. 

An examination of the tables will in- 
dicate that the question of what the pro- 
portion of industrial arts teachers to the 
student population should be has in no 
way been answered. All that one could 
conclude is that if a school system has 
more than one industrial education 
teacher for each 75 boys in the junior 
high school it would go higher than any 
of the cities from which data were ob- 
tained, and if the number were lower 
than one for every 214 it would be below 
any of those reporting. Nevertheless, 
some conclusions might be drawn based 
upon these figures and upon personal ex- 
perience: 

1. Obviously one _ industrial arts 
teacher for each 70 or 75 boys is rather 
too much to expect as general practice, 
even if it is assumed that many boys 
may take more than one shop class. 

2. On the other hand, one teacher for 
each 214 boys could not indicate that 
full opportunities are given to the stu- 
dents in industrial arts offerings. 


3. Knowing the actual conditions to a 
considerable extent in all of the school 
systems from which replies came, I have 
concluded that fairly adequate oppor- 
tunities in industrial arts as we think of 
the program at present may be offered 
by employing one teacher for every 100 
to 150 boys, depending upon curriculum 
emphasis, social status of students, or 
other local conditions. For Los Angeles 
the report indicated 151 boys per in- 
dustrial arts teacher for junior high 
schools and 132 for senior high schools. 

4. The figures show that the number 
of teachers is in some cases lower in the 
high schools and in some cases it is 
higher, indicating that from 100 to 150 
would be equally applicable to high 
schools when considering both industrial 
arts and vocational classes. 





Special Breakfasts, 
Luncheons, etc. 


ALL organizations and groups de- 
siring special breakfasts, lunch- 
eons and dinners at the A.V.A. 
convention in Grand Rapids, De- 
cember 6-9, 1939, should inform 
Miss Eleanor Morrison, Supervis- 
or of Home Economics, Board of 
Education, Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, before October 15, giving in- 
formation as to the date and time 
desired, approximate number ex- 
pected, and price and type of menu 
desired. Information sent in early 
in this manner will make it pos- 
sible to include the appropriate an- 
nouncements in the convention 
program appearing in the Novem- 
ber JOURNAL. 
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A National Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service 


HARRY A. JAGER 


HE Occupational Information and 

Guidance Service, inaugurated last 

year in the Vocational Division of 
the Office of Education, at that time in 
the United States Department of the In- 
terior, is by now familiar in many of its 
aspects to many persons interested in 
vocational education. Among the very 
first public statements with relation to 
it was an address delivered by the writer 
on November 28, 1938, at the meeting of 
the National Association of State Di- 
rectors of Vocational Education at their 
St. Louis convention. Since that time 
several other published statements and 
addresses, and a number of publications 
by the Service, have reflected the de- 
velopment and progress of its program. 

It is important to keep in mind one or 
two definitions and a conception of the 
functions of a program of guidance to 
which the Service subscribes. An under- 
standing of these will clarify thinking as 
to objectives. 

Guidance: The process of acquainting 
the individual with various ways in 
which he may discover and use his natu- 
ral endowment in addition to special 
training obtained from any available 
source in order that he may make his 
living, and live to the best advantage to 
himself and of society. 

Occupations: Work in semi-skilled, 
skilled, technical, semi-professional, and 
professional vocations in the fields of 
homemaking, agriculture, industry, com- 
merce, personal service, and other ways 
of making a living. 

Functions of a comprehensive occupa- 
tional information and guidance service: 
(1) Occupational information; (2) Per- 


sonal inventory; (3) Counseling; (4) 
Exploration of training opportunities; 
(5) Placement; (6) Follow-up. 

It is possible to develop each one of 
the functions mentioned to indicate that 
there is a place among them for any es- 
sential fact or service which can be con- 
sidered as important to an individual 
needing guidance. As a result of such 
guidance he should have as good a 
chance as the school can give him of be- 
coming educationally prepared, occupa- 
tionally competent, and personally and 
socially adjusted for happy and success- 
ful living in the service of his own wel- 
fare and that of society. Begging the 
question of definitions of terms and de- 
tails of administration, the principles in- 
volved in these definitions and these 
functions would appear to cover a very 
large area in the field of guidance. 

The Office of Education has two dis- 
tinct methods by which it may assist 
guidance programs. One involves the 
use of federal money, and employs the 
administrative channels of the State 
Boards for Vocational Education through 
the funds made available by the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Deen Acts. The 
other is a direct service in which the 
office serves as a clearing house and a re- 
search agency, offering its services di- 
rectly to all who desire them just as 
other subdivisions of the Office of Educa- 
tion do. Let us consider first the matter 
of reimbursed assistance. 

The Commissioner of Education has 
ruled that teacher-training funds under 
the Smith-Hughes and George-Deen Acts 
may be employed in the reimbursement 
of state supervision of occupational in- 
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formation and guidance services. This 
reimbursement, under the usual match- 
ing provisions, applies to the state super- 
visors and their assistants only, with 
their necessary expenses. The funds are 
not extended into local communities 
either for instruction or supervision. 
These funds and this supervision are 
necessarily administered under the state 
executive officer for vocational educa- 
tion. 

A state seeking to utilize these funds 
submits an amendment to the state plan 
for inaugurating such supervision. Such 
proposals, if not contrary to the provi- 
sions of the law and the established poli- 
cies of the Office of Education, are ap- 
proved by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, and money becomes available. It 
is obvious, then, that the breadth of the 
programs will vary from state to state, 
and that these programs will in many 
ways reflect state educational policies. 

The implications of guidance for vo- 
sational education are so logical that 
state supervision must have a wide out- 
look. In selecting pupils for vocational 
training, facts about occupations and 
about the individuals who are candidates 
for training, as well as the counseling 
which brings these two things together, 
must be considered in the schools from 
which the candidates come. Moreover, 
because decisions about occupations are 
often deferred, whether for the crafts or 
for professions, guidance cannot come to 
an abrupt stop at the end of a certain 
grade where most decisions for entering 
vocational schools take place. It is also 
clear that the pupil’s health, his condi- 
tion of mind, and his personal adjust- 
ment to his fellows and to society as a 
whole have a great deal to do with the 
successful following out of his vocational 
choices into a permanent career. In 
fact, a program of guidance is so logical 
and so far-reaching in its implications 
that the employment world itself, as rep- 
resented by personnel offices in industry, 


| 





is more and more including all of its 
functions in plans for dealing with em- 
ployment problems. 

It follows from the above facts that 
the supervision of guidance in the vari- 
ous states will have a broader aspect 
than might appear at first sight. In 
some states, undoubtedly, aspects of 
guidance will be undertaken which are 
clearly beyond the reimbursable pro- 
gram. The inference is that states will 
be encouraged to extend their programs 
on their own initiative and on their own 
funds. The Commissioner of Education, 
in his release entitled “Principles Under- 
lying the Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service,” ! clearly indicates 
that it is expected that in some cases 
states will prorate their outlays on guid- 
ance to provide both for reimbursable 
and non-reimbursable activities. 

The principle referred to in the pre- 
ceding paragraph was further empha- 
sized by the Commissioner of Education 
on May 24, 1939.2. The following ex- 
cerpts disclose the Commissioner’s belief 
that on the one hand vocational educa- 
tion demands for its own development 
the services of a broad and well-con- 
ceived program of guidance, and that, 
on the other, the activities of such a pro- 
gram should, when they cease to serve 
vocational objectives, be reimbursed 
from the general education funds of the 
state. 

“, . It has long since been the practice of 
state directors, supervisors, and teacher trainers 
in the various branches of vocational educa- 
tion to engage in developmental or promotional 
work looking toward the improvement and ex- 


‘Misc. 2128. Principles Underlying the Or- 
ganization and Administration of the Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service. 
J. W. Studebaker, Commissioner of Education. 
October 28, 1938. 

*C.L. 2159. Decision of the Comptroller 
General Re the Use of Teacher-Training Funds 
in Connection with a Program of Occupational 
Information and Guidance. J. W. Studebaker, 
Commissioner of Education. May 24, 1939. 
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tension of vocational education opportunities. 
In carrying forward these activities it has been 
necessary for such supervisors to engage in 
conferences and cooperative effort with school 
administrators, school principals, and others in 
general supervisory positions in public school 
systems of the state and in other ways to work 
through such local school officials in clearing 
the way for the establishment of courses in 
specific fields of vocational education taught 
by teachers, either in shops or laboratories, or 
in classrooms in which related subject matter 
is presented. 

“Tt is expected, therefore, that decisions with 
respect to the extent to which vocational funds 
may properly be used for the support of state 
supervision of programs of occupational infor- 
mation and guidance will be determined .. . 
in terms of the specific provisions presented by 
each state in its plans for the establishment 
of supervision of occupational information and 
guidance. 

“In the event that a state plan indicates that 
a certain proportion of the state supervisor's 
time will be devoted to activities that are 
clearly outside the usually accepted activities 
of state officials in charge of various phases of 
vocational education, it will be necessary for 
the Office of Education, in approving the plan, 
to ask that the state supervisor’s salary and 
other expenses involved in the operation of-his 
office be paid in part from unmatched funds.” 


Such elements of guidance programs 
as occupational information, placement, 
and follow-up have long been carried on 
in all good vocational schools. How 
broadly such a school may conceive the 
functions of guidance may be seen from 
the following quotation from an article 
in the November, 1938, issue of the 
Journal of the American Vocational As- 
sociation describing the Hadley Voca- 
tional School of St. Louis: 


“A guidance program has been worked out 
which considers not only the child and his 
ability in relation to a vocation, but also the 
social and emotional factors involved. Every 
effort is made to help boys and girls to adjust 
themselves to the immediate environment of 
school and the adult world in general. Two 
physicians, a man and a woman, are stationed 


at the school a part of each day and, in addi- 
tion to regular student health work, an effec- 
tive special program has been carried out. 
The relationship of health to the selection of 
an occupation is considered, and 
every year dozens of pupils are rerouted to 
vocations better suited to their physical re- 
quirements.” 


carefully 


By August, 1939, six states had set up 
reimbursed programs of occupational in- 
formation and guidance in the following 


order: Maryland, Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania, Georgia, North Carolina, and 
Maine. Kansas has, as a direct out- 


growth of the present stimulation of this 
movement, set up a program financed 
with state money only. The organiza- 
tion of these new departments of super- 
vision is at present in various stages of 
progress, but the active interest shown 
would promise great strides in the future. 
Other states which have taken prelim- 
inary steps in the same direction are: 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Vermont, 
and North Dakota; as well as the Island 
of Puerto Rico. Many others have 
evinced enough interest so that it is fair 
to say that the promotion of guidance 
programs on the basis of state super- 
vision is gaining great headway. All 
told, the present status represents prom- 
ising progress in a period of less than a 
year. 

The clearing house functions of the 
new service in matters relating to guid- 
ance are represented by certain activities 
already in force. Among these are three 
publications now in press, entitled, re- 
spectively, “Guidance Programs for 
Rural High Schools,” “Minimum Essen- 
tials of the Individual Inventory in 
Guidance,” and “Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance: Organization and 
Administration.” These should be ready 
for distribution in early fall. Copies of 
these may be obtained free from the 
Office of Education as long as the supply 
lasts, after which they will be on sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents. 
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The service has, in addition, provided 
thousands of correspondents either with 
means of referring to other agencies for 
the solving of their problems or, in the 
case of those professionally interested in 
guidance, with more direct answers to 
their questions. Inquiries by mail have 
reached a total of a thousand or more a 
month. One result is a number of brief 
duplicated publications to satisfy current 
demands, while an examination of the 
type of assistance asked has helped to 
direct the course of further study and 
research. 

Particular attention is being paid to 
such problems as the development of 
patterns for complete and continuous 
local occupational surveys; the use of 
follow-up studies of all school-leavers in 
determining not merely how to help in- 
dividuals, but how the school should 
modify its own program to serve its 
clientele; the compilation of inclusive 
bibliographies on guidance and occupa- 
tional information; the provision of 
some kind of analysis of national trends 
in occupations useful for state and local 
purposes; a further development of 
guidance programs in rural areas; and 
the extension of an inquiry into how in- 
dividual inventory and record systems 
may be of service in guidance programs. 

Vocational education has not merely 
increased greatly in the numbers of per- 
sons it serves in the last few years; it 
has also been challenged by the problem 
of new ways of service. An adequate 
guidance program, stimulated through 
state departments of education on the 
one hand and through clearing house 
functions of the staff at Washington on 
the other, and functioning efficiently in 
individual localities and _ institutions, 
should be of material assistance in the 


development of a new era in vocational 
education. 





Four Hundred Consumer Educators 


Nearly four hundred consumer edu- 
cators attended the First National Con- 
ference on Consumer Education which 
was held the first week in April in Co- 
lumbia, Missouri. Dr. W. W. Charters 
of Ohio State University, Dr. James M. 
Wood of Stephens College, and Ruth 
Ayres of New York City served as 
chairmen of the various sessions. Among 
the speakers and discussion leaders 
participating were many nationally 
prominent men and women. The pro- 
gram was an unusually strong one from 
the standpoint of both speakers and 
topics presented and discussed. 

Proceedings of the National Confer- 
ence on Consumer Education may be 
secured through the Institute for Con- 
sumer Education, Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri. $1.00. 

Consumer educators have organized a 
Consumer Education Association com- 
posed of teachers in elementary schools, 
secondary schools, junior colleges and 
senior colleges. The annual dues are 
$1.00. The address of the Consumer 
Education Association is 45 Sunnyside 
Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 





Plastics in the Hobby Workshop 


Mr. A. 8. Zimmerman of the Bakelite 
Corporation has prepared a paper under 
the above title. The paper deals with 
the way plastics can and are being used 
in home craftsmanship. For copies of 
the paper address the Bakelite Corpo- 
ration, 247 Park Avenue, New York, 
ee 
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Committee Urges Revamping of 
Retail Training in Schools 


Epitor’s Nore: With the passage of the George-Deen Act, in 
which funds are earmarked for use in the development of sound 
vocational training in the field of distribution, the question as 
to what kind of pre-employment training is appropriate in this 
field is one of national importance. Hence, it is important that 
any attempt to throw light on this problem be given the widest 
publicity. It is in this spirit that the following statement re- 
leased by a committee of the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation is offered for the consideration of JouRNAL readers. 
There is much to commend in this statement and some things 
that obviously need further consideration. The A.V.A. would 
be glad to cooperate with the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation in any way which will help to clarify the issue involved — 


F. G.N. 


HANGES which would alter the 

character of pre-employment edu- 
cation in retailing in schools throughout 
the country and effect greater coordina- 
tion between school and store. training 
for hundreds of thousands of retail ‘stu- 
dents were recommended by a committee 
of the Personnel Group of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association after a 
comprehensive survey of opinions from 
leaders in the retail personnel field. 

In a study of what are the practical 
limits of pre-employment retail train- 
ing, the committee, headed by Ruth P. 
Chapin, vice president in charge of per- 
sonnel, William Hengerer Company, 
Buffalo, and including representatives of 
both retailing and retail education, found 
considerable dissatisfaction in the pre- 
job training of retail workers due to 
three sources—selection of students, 
qualifications of teachers, and content of 
the curriculum. 

The general temper of the replies re- 
ceived in the survey made it obvious 
that stores are entirely in sympathy with 
the theory of the retail training move- 


ment, the committee reported, that much 
can be done to improve the caliber of 
retail service to the public to make re- 
tailing a professional occupation and to 
train young people so that they will be 
of greater value to stores than untrained 
workers, thereby making the chances of 
their employment reasonably certain of 
success. However, a feeling exists among 
many personnel leaders in retailing that 
students who are unfit for any other type 
of occupation are often shunted into re- 
tail training courses, that teachers in the 
courses lack a sufficiently varied store 
experience or are unable to keep close to 
current changes in the store field, and 
that much of the material taught in the 
courses overlaps later training in the 
store or is so specific in nature that it 
must be unlearned when the student 
reaches the store. 

Now that the George-Deen act is 
bringing pre-employment retail training 
to practically every state and city in 
the country, the overlapping and lack 
of coordination between store and school 
training is no longer a local jurisdic- 
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tional dispute between a department 
store training director and a superin- 
tendent of schools, according to the com- 
mittee. The millions of dollars being 
expended by the Federal Government 
under the act for education in the dis- 
tributive occupations imposes a public 
responsibility upon both retailing and 
education to make sure that this money 
and the opportunity it presents are not 
wasted or misused, it was said. 

To this end the Chapin committee 
recommended: 


That in each city a local advisory commit- 
tee composed of educators and retailers set up 
personal requirements for students to be ad- 
mitted to retailing, and methods and tests 
be used in making the selections. 

That the educational qualifications be the 
accepted standard for high school teachers; 
that the vocational requirements for teachers 
be at least two years store employment of a 
specified varied character. 

That four weeks of store experience under 
supervision be required of each teacher yearly 
to keep the employed teacher of retailing in- 
formed of current facts and conditions in 
stores. 

That a state advisory committee composed 
of educators responsible for teacher training 
for retailing and store personnel executives 
be appointed to define the necessary qualifica- 
tions for teachers of retailing subjects. 

That greater emphasis in the curriculum be 
placed upon the teaching of reading, writing, 
English and arithmetic as preparation for a 
retailing career and that such other studies as 
these be included in the high school curri- 
culum: social studies, elementary economics, 
textiles and non-textiles—a knowledge of 
which is essential in retailing; color, line and 
design; and elementary psychology. 

That a state advisory committee of retailers 
and educators be set up to develop and super- 
vise the curriculum for high school courses to 
be taught in preparation for retailing. 


The committee purposely omitted all 
courses in salesmanship and system from 
the suggested curriculum because the re- 


tail executives in the study indicated 
that such courses can best be taught on 
the job. 

Discussing the type of training which 
schools can best attempt to give future 
retail employees, the committee as- 
serted: 


“Many retail executives have expressed the 
belief that graduates of retailing courses be- 
come unsatisfactory employees because they 
have not had a sufficiently broad educational 
background before their specialized training; 
that it was the responsibility of the school to 
place greater importance on the teaching of 
subjects included under general background 
training. They contend, also, that too much 
emphasis is placed on specific systems and 
salesmanship rather than on general back- 
ground information for retailing; that specific 
training can only be done effectively when a 
student is employed and can apply what is 
being taught on the job; and that this type 
of training is the task of the store. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the school to lay a general 
groundwork upon which specialized training 
can be buiit.” 


How important this is to the pros- 
pective retail employee was revealed by 
the committee in replies to the question: 
“Do you give preference in employment 
to applicants with specialized training?” 
Only 61 per cent of the personnel execu- 
tives replied in the affirmative, with the 
large balance of executives indicating 
that, although there were retail training 
courses being given in their communities, 
actual experience led them to believe 
these courses were not worth while. 

In addition to Miss Chapin, members 
of the committee include: James Crider, 
Employment Manager, Hochschild 
Kohn Co., Baltimore; Louis Bernard, 
Assistant State Supervisor in charge of 
distributive education, Virginia; Eleanor 
Saunders, training director, The Wm. 
Filene’s Sons Co., Boston; and Miss 
Jessie Stuart, Prince School of Store 
Service Education. 














Continuation Sehool Household 
Service Courses 


VIOLET T. 


ECAUSE household occupations are 
“the least standardized, the least 
modernized, the most futile of all 

the work in the modern world,” persons 
who enter into this work usually plan to 
get out of it as soon as they can. The 
result is a transitory, untrained body of 
workers in a field which should have the 
best cultured, educated, and well-trained 
employees. That there is opportunity 
for specialization in domestic service, 
and for inducing the best of skilled work- 
ers into this field of work, is the conclu- 
sion I came to after several years’ study 
of local and national problems regarding 
household employment. Because of this 
conclusion, a training program was in- 
stituted several years ago for household 
employment in the Salem Continuation 
School which has steadily become more 
popular each year. With strong support 
from the community and local school ad- 
ministrators, this training program of- 
fers a splendid service to the city of 
Salem, and has proved to be an excellent 
plan from which other communities are 
fashioning similar courses. 

Under the guidance and supervision of 
the school director, with an advisory 
committee of employers, business and 
professional women, the training pro- 
gram is carried out with the following 
specific aims to training for household 
employment: 

1. To train workers to be skilled in 
general and specialized household serv- 
ices. 

2. To help place and adjust them in 
desirable household positions. 

3. To raise the social and economic 
status of household employees to the 


SWANSON 


level of those in professional occupa- 
tions. 

4. To lessen the gap between the de- 
mand and the supply of good household 
employees. 

5. To standardize this type of em- 
ployment, and establish justifiable hours 
of work. 

From the first, dignity is given the 
work by substituting the term “house- 
hold assistance” for servant or house- 
woman. From the beginning of small 
classes in foods and sewing, the program 
has gradually developed to include both 
Part-Time Trade Preparatory and Trade 
Extension courses. These courses are 
open to persons sixteen years of age and 
over, who may be benefitted from such 
training and can prove to be qualified 
for such employment. The training pro- 
gram is extended over a_three-term 
period with twelve weeks devoted to 
each course. The classes usually meet 
once or twice a week for a class period 
of two hours. The three-term program 
offers advanced courses and training 
each twelve weeks. Usually the person- 
nel of the group remains the same be- 
vause of eagerness to receive advanced 
training; however, new students may en- 
roll whenever a new course begins. A 
small registration fee of from 50 cents 
to $1.00 has been charged to cover inci- 
dental expense of the courses. An at- 
tempt is made to restrict the classes to 
small groups of fifteen to twenty in 
order to allow for individual instruction 
and participation by each member. At 
the completion of a twelve-weeks course, 
a certification of achievement is issued 
to the student. If the student has com- 
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pleted all three-term courses, a diploma 
is issued. This is evidence that the per- 
son is a trained and recommended 
worker and helps greatly to obtain a 
good position. Certification is based 
upon evidence of good health and char- 
acter, with satisfactory classroom work 
and attendance. Persons enrolled in 
these service courses are entitled to the 
privileges and benefits of the school’s 
placement bureau and its follow-up 
service. 

The Placement Bureau follows up 
each case to offer further assistance to 
employer and employee in making satis- 
factory adjustments. Housewives show 
preference for girls who have taken these 
courses as is shown by the testimonials 
from prominent Oregon women. 

One socially prominent Senator’s wife 
says: 


“T think the Household Service Course, 
given through the Salem Continuation School, 
is of great value to our community. It teaches 
the girls so many things that make it easier for 
them and their employers. Instruction is given 
them in personal cleanliness, proper attitude 
toward members of the family; such funda- 
mentals as systematic cleaning, menu planning, 
proper setting of tables, and serving. I have 
had girls from this school for more than three 
years and feel that this course has made my 
‘help question’ much easier.” 

Signed: 
Mrs. 


Following is a brief survey of courses 
offered to give an idea of the program: 
(1) Personal Assets of the Worker, (2) 
Household Management, (3) Household 
Mechanics, (4) Laundering, (5) Food 
Preparation and Service, (6) Home Hy- 
giene and First Aid, (7) Child Care, (8) 
Nursemaids, and Work by the Hour. 
The girls may specialize in foods, or as 
nursemaids, laundresses, or whatever 
their interests and abilities determine 
after they have taken the general sur- 
vey course. I think it should be em- 
phasized that they should have a good 


knowledge of child psychology and ap- 
preciate the importance of the family in 
its relation to society. Not all who take 
the courses are working as maids; some 
are housewives, nurses, and high school 
students who are especially interested in 
the study of home hygiene, etiquette, in- 
terior decorating, and child care. Classes 
are carried on by the conference and lec- 
ture method and supplemented by lab- 
oratory and class demonstrations. Be- 
sides the regular instructor, guest 
speakers who are specialists in certain 
fields are scheduled to lecture or demon- 
strate phases of the unit being studied. 
To carry out actual practice in home ac- 
tivities which have been studied, the 
class entertains public groups with re- 
ceptions, teas, luncheons, and dinners, 
as well as holding open house for special 
demonstrations. 

Students are encouraged to join one 
of the many craft groups organized 
within the class. Among these crafts are 
knitting, flower-making, embroidering, 
mending, designing and painting. These 
are often carried on under the leader- 
ship of talented members within the 
class, or by skilled persons in the com- 
munity, all under the supervision of the 
instructor. This activity makes for so- 
ciability and offers further instruction 
while enrolled. Depending on the wishes 
of the class, the articles are exhibited at 
a public reception and tea, and may be 
sold at a bazaar at the close of the term. 

The Model Home is a significant fea- 
ture of this training program. Through 
the cooperation of the president of a 
local furniture company, arrangements 
were made whereby these courses are 
held in the model home of the store. 
This is a six-room bungalow, beautifully 
furnished, and equipped with every mod- 
ern convenience from an electric stove, 
sweeper, washing machine, ironer, and 
refrigerator to a recently installed elec- 
tric dish-washer. Here, practical experi- 

(Continued on page 177) 
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Farm Shop Training at Greens- 


boro, N.C., A. and T. College 


CARTER W. FOSTER 





FARM SHOP TRAINING AT GREENSBORO, N. C., A. AND T. COLLEGE 


HE members of the Rural Engi- 

neering class at A. and T. College 
labored diligently at many farm ac- 
tivities during the past school year. 

In the picture shown above are mem- 
bers of the class and some of their con- 
struction jobs. The work shown is a 
part of an exhibition which is held an- 
nually at commencement time. Work 
displayed during the exhibition consists 
of book cases, filing cabinets, book ends, 
side tables, study tables, hall trees, feed 
hoppers, chairs, desks, magazine racks, 
saw racks, ironing boards, knives (made 
from old saws), radio stands, milk stools, 
screens, reconditioned saws, and many 
other useful farm appliances. 

The shop phase of the Rural Engi- 
neering course is designed to give the 
class members methods and skill in per- 
forming construction and repair jobs and 


operations pertaining to the farm and 
farmstead. 

The following jobs are taught in the 
farm shop: forge work, woodwork and 
carpentry, plan drawing, rope work, 
sheet metal work, plumbing, tool fitting 
and sharpening, cabinet making, field 
machinery repairing, concrete and brick 
work, and farm drainage. 

A new and apparently interesting fea- 
ture about the Rural Engineering work 
this year was the “exchange program.” 
The “exchange program” was fostered 
by the Home Economics and Rural En- 
gineering classes. The young ladies as- 
sisted the men by draping the barrel 
chair (see illustration) while the men 
furnished the labor which carved it out 
and gave it shape and finish. 

It is also the duty of this class, with 

(Continued on page 179) 
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Our Thirteenth Objective 


V. L. PICKENS 


N “Standards of Attainment in In- 

dustrial Arts Teaching” the things 

for which the industrial arts teacher 
should assume a large measure of re- 
sponsibility have been listed as twelve 
objectives. We have been using these 
objectives for the past several years, 
always with an increasing glow of satis- 
faction. Those desirable outcomes, inci- 
dental, concomitant, and accidental that 
we have claimed for industrial arts when 
called upon to defend it, are now listed, 
accepted, made known, and desirable to 
the pupils. 

The success we have had and the sat- 
isfaction we have felt with the original 
twelve objectives have given us the te- 
merity to add a thirteenth: to develop 
in each pupil the desire and the ability 
to use his leisure time wisely. 

I believe we all will concede that lei- 
sure time not used 11 a constructive way 
may react to the detriment of the indi- 
vidual and society of which he is a mem- 
ber. Educators have recognized the need 
for proper training in the use of free 
time by accepting, as one of the “cardi- 
nal principles” of education, “the wise 
use of leisure.” 

No one of us can predict with cer- 
tainty what conditions will exist when 
our present pupils gain maturity and 
take their places in adult society. From 
all indications, however, we may assume 
that work hours will decrease in number 
and the hours of leisure will continue to 
increase. 

It is true, unfortunately, that little has 
been done to train our children at the 
secondary school level to participate in 
constructive activities during their free 
hours. Urban living conditions, modern 
inventions used in the home, changed 


economic and social conditions have all 
conspired to remove many activities 
which offered training so essential to all- 
round development. Boys are prevented 
by law and economic pressure from ob- 
taining employment until they are much 
older than formerly. These conditions 
make more apparent the necessity for 
proper training in the use of free time. 
When thousands of our youth are mature 
enough to get a job, industrial mechani- 
zation and mass production often sub- 
merge the individual to the extent that 
freedom of action and initiative on the 
job are not stressed. The two thousand 
odd hours which the average man has as 
leisure each year are, if he can use them 
properly, the ones in which he can enjoy 
life. 

A generation or two ago, the worker 
had little time for recreation. His job 
-alled for long hours and strenuous work; 
his greatest need at the end of the day 
was rest. As working hours were short- 
ened and the burden of labor somewhat 
lightened by new machines and inven- 
tions, new fields of entertainment ap- 
peared. The movies, the automobile, 
commercialized sports, and the radio 
claimed most of his new-found leisure. 
As the hours of work were further de- 
creased, a real problem began to arise. 
Sitting passively and paying for enter- 
tainment does not satisfy. This dis- 
satisfaction and the dormant desire for 
creative expression were responsible for 
thousands turning to craft work. Home 
workshops have appeared in literally 
thousands of basements and craft work 
clubs have appeared in every section of 
the country. Industry, with its finger 
on the public’s pulse, sensed a new trend 
in leisure and flooded the market with 
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small machines, tools, and books espe- 
cially for home craftsmen. 

The industrial arts curriculum should 
contribute to training in the wise use of 
leisure. It can contribute by giving our 
children a chance for creative activity 
and promoting the adoption of hobbies 
and the establishment of home work- 
shops. In the words of John Dewey, 
“A new conception of the uses of leisure 
has to be created; boys and girls need 
to be instructed so they can discriminate 
between the enjoyments that enrich and 
enlarge lives and those that degrade and 
dissipate.” 

The home workshop may be super- 
vised by the parents and the boy en- 
couraged and helped by the shop teacher. 
Under the guidance of the parent and 
the well-trained shop teacher, opportuni- 
ties can be set up for developing con- 
structive imagination, creative ability, 
desirable work habits, attitudes and 
some skills. We, as teachers and par- 
ents, must make the most of our oppor- 
tunity to develop desirable attitudes, 
ideals and interests that will make for 
a well-rounded life for the child and the 
adult. This becomes increasingly im- 
portant as each year brings its new com- 
mercialized entertainment promoting the 
concept of passive entertainment and 


new hours of leisure time that must be 
spent. 


A survey was made of the home- 
workshop situation in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, to determine the number of boys 
who had home workshops, what tools and 
machines were in the shops, and to as- 
certain what was made or repaired in 
these shops. Such a survey was deemed 
advisable so that the industrial arts 
teachers could better understand the 
conditions under which home-workshop 
activities were carried on and could be 
of assistance to the boys in their work. 
It was found that, of 11,000 boys taking 
industrial arts, 58 per cent had home 


workshops or a place to work. Of this 
number 35 per cent reported that their 
fathers frequently worked with them. 
The shop equipment ranged from two 
or three dollars in cost to two hundred. 
The range of the work was astounding, 
including metals, wood, leather, weav- 
ing, ceramics, puppets, printing, book- 
binding and many types of home repairs. 

We in Kansas City have felt that we 
could well afford to place a great empha- 
sis on home-workshop promotion because 
of the fruitful and creative activities 
which grow out of them. As a result of 
this drive, dozens of home workshops 
have been planned and partially 
equipped in the school shops. During 
the past six years the pupils have built 
1,100 small machines for their own shops. 
Lathes, jigsaws, circle saws, drill presses 
and bandsaws are very popular. These 
are not makeshifts, but well-designed 
and well-guarded machines. 

The success that the metal-working 
class had in making home-workshop 
equipment gave additional impetus to 
the program. The drafting classes de- 
signed home-workshop layouts, benches, 
tool racks, and cabinets. The pupils in 
the woodshop build many benches and 
other equipment. Hobby clubs have 
been formed in the schools under the 
direction of shop teachers and are at- 
tended regularly by hundreds of boys. 
Awards have been given in some shops 
for work done at home, and displays of 
work done outside of school have been 
held. 

In order to get the parents’ view of 
the value of the home workshop, an in- 
structor in a junior high school person- 
ally interviewed the parents of fifty 
home-workshop owners and had ques- 


tionnaires returned from eight-five 
others.* Eighty-eight per cent of 
* Wilcox, Paul V.: Social and Economic 


Values Developed by the Home Workshop 
Movement; Thesis, Colorado State College, 
Fort Collins, Colorado. 
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parents believed that the home work- 
shop offers opportunity to use tools and 
materials constructively ; 87 per cent be- 
lieved it offered an outlet for energies 
which might be spent in activities lead- 
ing to trouble; 86 per cent believed that 
the home workshop develops resources 
within the individual for self-entertain- 
ment and self-expression; 83 per cent 
of the parents believed that a home 
workshop had a tendency to strengthen 
home life by making it a center of worth- 
while activity; 81 per cent believed that 
it trains boys to use free hours in cre- 
ative work instead of being passively 
entertained by commercial amusements; 
65 per cent believed that it helped de- 
velop an appreciation of the training and 
skill required of the craftsman. A num- 


ber of parents voluntarily wrote in com- 
ments. A number reported that it helped 
the boy choose his life work. Others 
felt it was valuable because it kept the 
boys off the street. One parent reported 
his boy is less dissatisfied since building 
a home workshop. The parents were 
100 per cent in agreement that the home 
workshop was a desirable adjunct to any 
home. 

We are not holding up our thirteenth 
objective as a cure-all or the panacea of 
all ills that society is heir to. We do 
believe, however, that the industrial arts 
teacher can do a great deal of good by 
consistently promoting the “riding of 
hobbies,” and by adopting the “wise use 
of leisure’ as one of his_ personal 
objectives. 





The Play School 


BertHA KOHLHAGEN 


UNITS in ‘Child Development in Ore- 
gon high schools are being made more 
meaningful through the use of play 
schools as a teaching device. A maxi- 
mum of twelve children from three to 
five years of age attend these schools 
for a half-day session during which time 
their activities are guided and observed 
by the girls in the high school home- 
making classes under the supervision of 
the teacher. 

The girls in the homemaking classes 
plan and assemble the physical equip- 
ment as well as organize the day’s ac- 
tivities for the children and plan the 
rotation of responsibilities for each girl. 
In most play schools the children are 
present only three times a week so that 


the high school girls may utilize the al- 
ternate days in discussing their observa- 
tions of the children and planning future 
activities. 

In order to prepare teachers, a course 
providing actual experience in setting up 
and supervising a play school was offered 
jointly by Oregon State College and the 
State Board for Vocational Education 
during the 1938 summer session. This 
course, taught by Miss Winnifred Har- 
ley and Dr. Katherine Roberts, both na- 
tionally known leaders in child develop- 
ment, proved so practical and helpful 
that it is to be repeated during the 1939 
summer session under the supervision of 
Dr. Roberts. 
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PANTLIND HOTEL, CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 


OR OVER nine years the city of 

Grand Rapids has been looking for- 

ward to entertaining the A.V.A. 
Convention. Each year patiently and 
persistently a group of earnest leaders 
from that city appeared before the 
A.V.A. Executive Committee to cordial- 
ly invite us to come to the furniture city 
with our annual meeting. But conven- 
tion city invitations have been numer- 
ous each year, and many things must be 
considered when convention plans are 
under discussion, and only one invita- 
tion each year can be accepted. 

Grand Rapids continued to press its 
claims. As a result, the 1939 A.V.A. 
Convention will be held in this interest- 
ing and progressive city. 

The leaders and the rank and file of 
teachers in Grand Rapids have the cor- 
dial and cooperative support of the en- 
tire State of Michigan. Convention plans 
are well under way. Superintendent 
Krause and his associates, assisted by 
State Director of Vocational Education 
George H. Fern and his staff, have been 


working for weeks to provide a conven- 
tion setting and arrangements that will 
certainly be very pleasing to those of 
our membership who are fortunate 
enough to attend this important voca- 
tional convention. 

National and international events 
may have important and immediate im- 
plications involving our program of vo- 
cational education in this country. Vo- 
cational Education and the National 
Emergency will be discussed by well- 
known leaders in our national life. It is 
imperative that our local and state lead- 
ers in vocational education attend this 
convention to receive new and author- 
itative directions for some new develop- 
ments involving the training of skilled 
workers for the essential industries. 


Federal Security Administrator Paul V. 
McNutt 


One of the most important and sig- 
nificant messages of the convention will 
be given by Federal Security Adminis- 
trator Paul V. McNutt. Administrator 
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MeNutt is well informed relative to na- 
tional needs from the standpoint of our 
national safety. He is giving careful 
study to present and possible means of 
providing vocational training facilities 
adequate to meet any national emer- 
gency. Administrator McNutt has cor- 
dially consented to attend our conven- 
tion and speak at the annual banquet. 
His message will come at an opportune 
time because of the consolidation of the 
United States Office of Education, the 
N.Y.A. and the C.C.C. in the same gov- 
ernmental unit, the Federal Security 
Agency. 

Other well-known national leaders in 





sing, Michigan; Harry E. Nesman, Lan- 
sing, Michigan; Robert A. Manire, Di- 
rector of Vocational Agriculture, Aus- 
tin, Texas; Ralph A. Howard, State Su- 
pervisor of Agriculture, Columbus, Ohio; 
Kenneth Sheldon, State Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education, State Agricul- 
tural College, Burlington, Vermont; L. R. 
Humpherys, State Agricultural College, 
Logan, Utah, and Lynn Heatley, Presi- 
dent, Michigan Association of Teachers 
of Vocational Agriculture, 21 Helen 
Street, Midland, Michigan. 

Speakers and topies are not yet avail- 
able, but tentative plans indicate that 
the different programs will be unusually 





THE CIVIC AUDITORIUM 


industry, business and in our national 
farm organizations will make significant 
contributions on the programs. We shall 
shortly announce the names of these 
leaders as well as the names of some of 
our most prominent American educators 
who will participate in the program. The 
program will be an unusually strong 
program this year. 


Agricultural Education 


The program for the agricultural ed- 
ucation section for the A.V.A. Conven- 
tion at Grand Rapids is being formu- 
lated by the following committee: Sher- 
man Dickinson, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri; H. M. Byram, 
State College of Agriculture, East Lan- 


attractive and very interesting. A spe- 
cial meeting of all teacher-trainers will 
be arranged in the form of a breakfast 
or luncheon, and likewise all the state 
supervisors will have a separate meet- 
ing. Several of the programs are being 
planned for both supervisors and teach- 
er-trainers in joint sessions. 

Since it is the responsibility of the 
agriculture teacher to follow vocational 
agriculture students until they are suc- 
cessfully established in farming, a very 
interesting part of the program will deal 
with a follow-up of agriculture students, 
placement and establishment in farming. 
The A.V.A. Executive Committee has 
been working in assisting this group dur- 
ing the past year, and we are glad to 
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report that progress has been made. 

Other important things that will be 
featured in the program are the building 
of a better supervised farming program, 
research in agricultural education, sub- 
ject matter aids for teachers, and the 
improvement of part-time and evening 
school programs. 

In each of the different programs of 
this section an attempt will be made to 
evaluate the different phases of the pro- 
gram as it is today, and suggestions will 
be made to point 
the way for an im- 
provement in each 
of the phases of the 
program in agricul- 
tural education. 

On July 31, 1939, 
there were 6,509 
teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture 
that had paid 
dues in the A.V.A. 
which is the larg- 
est in the history 
of our great organ- 
ization. Since the 
convention is to 
be held in Grand 
Rapids, it is ex- 
pected that a 
large number of 
teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture 
will be present for 


the convention. 


Business Education 


The Business Education Section of the 
A.V.A. will hold four half-day sessions 
in connection with the general annual 
meeting to be held in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, December 6 to 9, 1939. The 
program for this meeting will consider 
three important phases of business edu- 
cation; namely, administration, courses 
and their contents, and methods of in- 
struction. 

Experienced administrators will out- 





PAUL V. McNUTT 


line the best knowledge and best prac- 
tices that we have up to date on the ad- 
ministration of vocational training for 
the distributive trades under the George- 
Deen Act. This session will bring out 
their experiences on the most practicable 
uses of the George-Deen funds, how in- 
struction should be planned and insti- 
tuted under the law, how classes and 
groups may best be organized, how 
teachers may be obtained, how their 
work should be supervised, ete. 

We will at this 
meeting bring out 
maturely _consid- 
ered and fairly 
definite ideas on 
what subjects 
should be taught, 
and what should 
go into these sub- 
jects of instruc- 
tion. There will 
be leading mer- 
chants from five or 
six important dis- 
tributive trades, 
men who not, only 
know their busi- 
ness but who also 
have an interest in 
education, who will 
outline what they 
believe to be the 
ideal trades. The 
object will be not only to get their 
mature ideas but also to make substan- 
tial beginnings in national as well as 
local cooperation between business and 
educators in working towards _ these 
ideals. 

In this part of our program there will 
also be a careful consideration of what 
may be done towards coordinating the 
various short courses now widely given 
into a four or five-year program, so that 
there may be laid a foundation for a 
real, basic, comprehensive training for 
the various distributive trades. Most vo- 
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cational educators undoubtedly feel 
that, if some such long-term program is 
not worked out, much of the effort now 
going into the short courses given at the 
present time will have but little or no 
lasting vocational effect. 

Finally, this program will include the 
best statements both of theory and expe- 
rience on how vocational training in the 
distributive trades should be taught. It 
is not presumed that there is any one 


tional teacher and administrator in busi- 
ness education will put attendance at 
Grand Rapids on the “must” list. 


Homemaking Education for Community 
Building 

The long famous furniture city of 

Grand Rapids is said to have more 

homes owned by its working citizens 

than any city of its size or larger. This 

should have a particular appeal for 





WOODWORK (FURNITURE FINISHING) OTTAWA HILLS HIGH SCHOOL 


best method of instruction, but the pro- 
gram will bring out the leading methods 
in use, described by those who have done 
best with them and who will give the 
convention the benefit of their inspira- 
tion as well as their study and expe- 
rience. 

In the exposition of the three fore- 
going purposes the meeting will, of 
course, be packed with practical illus- 
trations drawn from actual experience. 
The aim of the program committee is to 
make these meetings so important, and 
so much worth while, that every voca- 


home economists and has been kept in 
mind in program and entertainment 
plans. The program is considering prob- 
lems in various parts of the country 
since at least fourteen states will be rep- 
resented. 

The four section meetings for home 
economics will feature Homemaking Ed- 
ucation in Community Programs. The 
opening address on Thursday morning 
will be on cooperative programs with 
trade and industrial education by the 
new federal agent in that service, and 
will be followed by brief descriptions of 
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several such projects and discussion. 
Training home assistants and resort 
workers, home nursing aides and girl 
apprentices in occupations related to 
homemaking will be considered. 

A symposium featuring progress in 
community cooperation for improved 
family living will include representa- 
tives from the four demonstration cen- 
ters with which the federal office has 
been working, together with representa- 
tives describing activities in three other 


in 


as well as club advisers and a national 
representative. “Effective Use of Movie 
Films in Teaching Homemaking” will be 
the last program topic and will probably 
include a specially selected film. 

Each home economist attending the 
convention is urged to attend at least one 
meeting of section programs planned by 
the other seven divisions of the associa- 
tion, and to see that a goodly number of 
representatives of other services in the 
state attend home economics meetings. 





FOODS LABORATORY, GEORGE A. S| AND TECHNICAL HIGH 
CH 


types of communities. There will also be 
a description of leadership training ac- 
tivities for a cross section of community 
agencies, including ministers, sanitary 
engineers, dentists, doctors, school board 
members, superintendents, teachers, 
promising rural youth leaders, groups of 
mothers and others. Opportunity will be 
provided for informal discussion to con- 
sider adaptations in other situations. 
The Saturday morning program will 
have two features. A panel on “Promot- 
ing Pupil Growth Through Student Club 
Organizations” will include student club 
members from high schools and colleges 


The American Vocational Association 
provides a unique and valuable opportu- 
nity for these varied fields of educa- 
tional service to get first hand informa- 
tion of each other’s purposes, activities 
and evaluations and to work together on 
plans for closer articulation. This is a 
responsibility as well as an opportunity 
that has been frequently overlooked by 
both men and women members of the as- 
sociation. The effectiveness of the home 
economics program which is_ being 
planned to promote this better under- 
standing and closer relationship will be 
increased to the extent that home eco- 
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nomics members see that others attend 
their special meetings. 

Following the action taken at the brief 
business meeting for the home econom- 
ics section at the last convention, the 
business meeting will be arranged ear- 
lier in the convention. This will provide 
opportunity for more intelligent partici- 
pation of the home economics members 
in association activities and for more 
time for thought on matters that will af- 
fect the future program and relationship 
of the home economics section. 

The teachers in vocational homemak- 
ing in particular and the membership of 
the Michigan Home Economics Associa- 
tion are anticipating the coming conven- 
tion and will be on the alert to assist 
in making the occasion memorable and 
happy for the visitors attending. Follow- 
ing a custom of several years in other 
states, the Michigan Home Economics 
Association will be hostess at the lunch- 
eon planned for Saturday noon as a clos- 
ing feature of the convention. Dr. Irma 
H. Gross of Michigan State College, as 
president, will preside at the luncheon. 

Come early to see us at work and stay 
afterwards for a winter vacation in 
Michigan. 


Industrial Education 


Vice-President John J. Seidel has as- 
signed Russell J. Greenly, Purdue Uni- 
versity, to act as chairman of the indus- 
trial education program development. 
Working as a program committee are 
the following persons: Cleo Murtland, 
Professor of Industrial Education, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan; Franklin J. Keller, 
Principal, Metropolitan Vocational High 
School, New York, New York; O. B. 
Badger, Director of Industrial and Adult 
Education, Tulsa, Oklahoma; J. A. Roe- 
nigk, Head, Automotive Division, Cleve- 
land Trade School, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Philip L. McNamee, Industrial Coordi- 
nator, Chicago Public Schools, Chicago, 
Illinois; John A. McCarthy, Assistant 


Commissioner of Education, Trenton, 
New Jersey; E. K. Jenkins, Director of 
Vocational Education, Structural Clay 
Products Institute, Washington, D. C.; 
V. P. McKinley, Professor of Industrial 
Education, University of Alabama, Uni- 
versity, Alabama, and Fred J. Hartman, 
Director of Education, National Graph- 
ic Arts Education Guild, Washington, 
D.C. 

The program will be developed around 
a theme concerning Labor, Management 
and the Educator. These persons asked 
to help develop. the program have been 
requested to bring to this convention 
more representatives of labor and indus- 
try than we have had in previous years. 
Emphasis will be placed on new services 
and new fields of training that have 
been inaugurated since our last conven- 
tion. 

Time for discussion will be given to 
evening schools, apprenticeship and 
unit-day schools. Of particular interest 
to those working with girls will be the 
program to be held on December 8 at 2 
to 4:45 p.m. The sections for teacher 
trainers and principals of trade schools 
lead one to believe that the attendance 
during the early part of the convention 
should be built up. 

On Saturday morning there will be six 
sectional meetings run concurrently at 
which time the programs will be especial- 
ly developed to meet the needs of those 
doing classroom instruction. These meet- 
ings will be devoted to the following 
fields: Metal Trades, Coordination, Au- 
tomotive Training, Building Crafts, 
Printing Trade and Public Service Occu- 
pations. Persons are being asked to par- 
ticipate on these programs who will 
bring a vital and timely appreciation 
to these perplexing areas. 


Industrial Arts 


The Industrial Arts programs are in 
process of formation and should prove 
especially attractive. These group meet- 
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ings are expected to show attendance 
larger than usual, because increase of 
membership has been steady from the 
beginning and because Michigan and 
other states in the area are known to 
have progressive and _ well-organized 
workers in this phase or field. 
Professor Smith of Minnesota, follow- 
ing Professor Selvidge in planning In- 
dustrial Arts programs and activities, is 
drawing hundreds of men into coopera- 
tion. By use of a question form, he has 





obtained suggestions of themes, of indi- 
vidual topics, of speakers, ete. The form 
went first to twenty-five scattered men. 
It included a request that other persons 
be named to whom the same form would 
be sent. Thus, by continuing nomination, 
the list of helpers grew to include repre- 
sentatives of all the states. The re- 
sponses provide a cross-section view of 
the needs and wishes of the Industrial 
Arts members. 

Five sessions are being planned for 
Grand Rapids—the usual number, the 
first to be held on Thursday morning. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS MACHINE SHOP, HARRISON PEEK JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


There will be two sessions on Friday, 
both morning and afternoon, and an- 
other on Saturday morning. At noon on 
Saturday there will occur the Industrial 
Arts Luncheon which has come to be a 
feature of A.V.A. conventions and which 
provides a final instructive and social 
oceasion for all classifications of the full 
membership. 

One of the meetings will include a 
business session so that Industrial Arts 
members may consider matters in their 





special interest. All sessions will include 
discussion periods. (Industrial Arts 
members who find it possible to be at 
Grand Rapids on Wednesday will be 
welcome at meetings of the National As- 
sociation of Industrial Teacher-Train- 


ers.) 


Industrial Teacher-Trainers 
The meetings of the National Associa- 
tion of Industrial Teacher-Trainers, an 
affiliated organization, will be held on 
Wednesday. There will be both morning 
and afternoon sessions as well as the 
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customary joint luncheon with the State 
Supervisors of Industrial Education. 
Professor V. P. McKinley of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama is president of the 
Teacher-Trainers and Professor George 
E. Myers of the University of Michigan 
is in charge of program building. A fea- 
ture of the sessions will be a report of 
the work of the Research Committee. A 
questionnaire study of teacher-training 
practices has been in progress for the 
past year, with major responsibility as- 
signed to Dr. Verne C. Fryklund of 
Wayne University. Those desiring infor- 
mation concerning this Association 
should correspond with Professor Homer 
J. Smith of the University of Minne- 


sota, who is Secretary-Treasurer. 


Part-Time Education 


Although the past few years may have 
seen a lack of interest in the part-time 
general continuation program, part-time 
education as a whole has enjoyed in- 
creased emphasis, as is demonstrated in 
the plan for the 1939 convention pro- 
gram, which includes two large sectional 
meetings. The first section, December 7, 
9 to 12, is in charge of O. B. Badger, Di- 
rector of Industrial and Adult Educa- 
tion, Tulsa Public Schools, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. Mr. Badger’s program will have 
as its theme “Human Relations Needs 
in Vocational Training.” 

The second section, December 8, 9 to 
12, will have as its chairman, O. A. Ad- 
ams, Vice-President, Part-Time Schools, 
who will emphasize the need for the con- 
tinuance of this phase of the old con- 
tinuation program and set forth some of 
the new plans for more effective types 
of part-time schools. 

A special group of women interested 
in industrial trade education for girls 
will meet in panel discussion on Friday, 
December 8, 2 to 4:45, and at least a 
portion of their discussion will be cen- 
tered about problems of part-time edu- 
cation. A number of vocational educa- 


tors will contribute in making this one 
of the outstanding meetings of the week. 

All in all, the 1939 convention pro- 
gram of the Part-Time Section should 
be exceedingly stimulating and effective, 
since the Program Committee includes 
such persons as: Franklin J. Keller, New 
York; Miss Emily Palmer, Berkeley, 
California; Mrs. Anna L. Burdick, 
Washington, D. C.; Miss Cleo Murt- 
land, Ann Arbor, Michigan, and C. L. 
Wetzel, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Vocational Guidance 


Four half-day sessions of the Voca- 
tional Guidance Section are planned for 
the coming Grand Rapids convention of 
our society. In addition there will be 
the usual Saturday noon luncheon of the 
section. 

The contributions to, and the needs for 
vocational guidance on the parts of the 
various fields of vocational education, 
including rehabilitation, will be stressed. 
The phases of guidance represented on 
the program will include: the selection 
of apprentices and other trainees, the 
counselor’s, teacher’s and employment 
manager’s use of intelligence, aptitude, 
personality, achievement and _ other 
measures; counseling and occupational 
information teaching by special guidance 
teachers and by the general subjects 
teachers; the function and problem of 
the counselor in the large and small cos- 
mopolitan high school; the Diversified 
Occupations Training scheme as a high- 
school occupational guidance laboratory. 

The participants in the program will 
be persons who speak from the point of 
view of the labor union, the employer in 
the production and distributive occupa- 
tions, the personnel research worker, the 
parent, the farmer, the psychologist, the 
school administrator, youth agencies, 
apprenticeship commission, the employ- 
ment office, the counselor, the teacher in 
general education, and the workers in the 
various vocational education fields. 
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Rehabilitation 


Rehabilitation has been assigned a 
room in the Civic Auditorium, capacity 
50 persons. Dr. John T. Hodgens, a 
very able and well-known orthopedic 
surgeon, gives an illustrated lecture on 
the physical restoration of the disabled 
and accompanies it with various patients 
to illustrate what can be done through 
surgery. This would comprise one sec- 
tion of the program. In another section 
it is planned to picture the rehabilitation 
service supplemented by local interest 
and assistants (Grand Rapids Rehabili- 
tation League). It is also planned to 
place on exhibit some of the work done 


by rehabilitants, together with “clients 
at work.” 


National Association of State Directors 
of Vocational Education 


Without doubt, 
all state directors 
of vocational ed- 
ucation look for- 
ward to the meet- 
ing each year of 
their national as- 
sociation. This 
convention is & 
gathering of those 
responsible for 
the effectiveness 
of the vocational 
program in each 
state and is an inspiration to those 
attending since a cross section view is 
presented of this type of work through- 
out the country. While the general 
principles are the same, different states 
have different applications and different 
problems. 

The National Association of State 
Directors of Vocational Education con- 
venes Monday morning, December 4, at 
the Hotel Pantlind, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. This meeting of the state 
directors occupies the two days immedi- 
ately preceding the opening of the A.V.A. 





convention which takes place in the same 
city. 

The program is given over mainly to 
the presentation and discussion of ad- 
ministrative problems confronting the 
states. Matters concerning relations with 
the United States Office of Education 
occupy a considerable portion of the 
time and agents from the Washington 
Office present data on recent studies and 
trends in vocational education and dis- 
cuss other matters of current interest in 
the field. 

The highlight of the convention is the 
annual banquet of directors and friends 
which takes place on Tuesday evening. 
Nationally known speakers, music and 
other entertaining features serve as a 
fitting close to the two days meeting. 

A. 8. Boynton, President, 
National Association of State 
Directors of Vocational Education. 


Invitation of Michigan State 
Horticultural Society 


The Michigan State Horticultural 
Society invites the members of the 
American Vocational Association to visit 
the exhibits and apple show and attend 
the programs of the annual meeting, 
which will be held in the Civic Auditor- 
ium at Grand Rapids, Michigan, De- 
cember 5, 6, and 7, 1939. 

The Michigan State Horticultural 
Society was organized in 1870. We strive 
to serve the needs of the commercial 
fruit industries of our state. The mission 
of the society is to encourage among the 
people a greater love of choice fruit 
products, to awaken a larger interest in 
Michigan’s horticultural possibilities and 
to offer practical suggestions along 
modern cultural and marketing methods. 

For the past fifteen years this society 
has sponsored the Michigan apple show 
and through these exhibits has en- 
couraged not only better cultural prac- 
tices but has helped to standardize the 
planting practice of growers in selecting 
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the varieties of apples for commercial 
production. In connection with this 
apple exhibit, there also will be the 
commercial exhibits of the accessory in- 
dustries, which include spray machinery, 
spray materials, nursery stock, packages 
and fertilizers. 

We want to extend a most hearty wel- 
come to the members of your organiza- 
tion to feel free to visit our exhibit any 
time at their convenience. There is no 
admission charge. 

H. D. Hoorman, 
Secretary. 


An Industrial Center 


Everyone speaks of Grand Rapids as 
the Furniture City or as the Furniture 
Capital of America. So it is, but that 
doesn’t begin to tell the story, not by 
long odds. 

There are some 60 or more furniture 
factories in Grand Rapids producing the 
very finest household furniture that is 
made anywhere in America. Because of 
this, Grand Rapids also is the great high 
grade furniture market of the country. 
Four times, annually, spring, summer, 
fall and winter, thousands of furniture 
buyers come from all over the United 
States and Canada to expositions of fine 
furniture which include not only the 
products of local factories but the aris- 
tocracy from other centers as well. To 
house these exhibits many fine exposition 
buildings have been erected in the down- 
town section, including the exquisitely 
beautiful Fine Arts Building on the east 
bank of the river near the Civic Audi- 
torium and Pantlind Hotel. 

However, as has been said, Grand 
Rapids is not a one-industry city. Its 
metal-working shops employ thousands 
of men and produce a wide variety of 
metal products, including machinery, 
builders’ hardware, plumbing supplies, 
etc. Here are made carpet sweepers that 
sweep the carpets of the world. Fly 
paper and insecticides, widely advertised 


and known from Maine to California, 
are a local product. 

Plaster and gypsum products, in- 
cluding a nationally famous wall coating, 
are produced in several factories, and the 
white corridors of gypsum mines run far 
into the ground in the southwest section 
of the city. 

More school and church seats are 
made in a Grand Rapids factory than in 
any other plant in the world. 

Here, also, is located the largest re- 
frigerator plant in the world. 

Band instruments favored by musi- 
cians are made in Grand Rapids, and 
here also are located the world’s largest 
boxboard and excelsior factories. 

A Grand Rapids company makes auto- 
mobile tires and rubber products which 
have a wide distribution and national 
repute. 

The city has long been a center of the 
printing and allied arts. Belt lacing de- 
vices used throughout the world are 
made here. Grand Rapids has more 
photo-engraving shops than any other 
city of its size in the country. 

An automobile assembly plant and 
body factory employ thousands. 

Flour, leather, cigars, underwear, filing 
devices and a wide range of other 
products also are manufactured locally. 

The city also is a great agricultural 
market center. It is generally recognized 
as the chief producer of leaf lettuce and 
certain other hothouse products, and is 
nationally known as a bean, potato, 
apple and onion market. 


The Civic Auditorium 

Grand Rapids’ Civie Auditorium is 
unlike any similar structure in the world. 
Opened to the public on January 1, 1933, 
it immediately became the center for 
diversified educational and _ entertain- 
ment attractions, and contributed toward 
bringing to this city some of the greatest 
of the national trade, fraternal and pro- 
fessional conventions. 
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The original cost of the Auditorium 
and its equipment was $1,500,000, funds 
being provided by bonds issued under the 
direct authority of the people who in a 
municipal election gave whole-hearted 
support to the project. More than 5,600 
persons may be seated in the main arena 
or hall. 


Furniture Museum 


The Grand Rapids Furniture Museum, 
which is world-renowned, contains a 
comprehensive display of historic and 
period furniture, progressive displays of 
how furniture is made, displays of woods, 
finishes and trims. It also contains ex- 
amples of furniture now in vogue and of 
what is primarily in use in American 
homes. in addition, the Museum has a 
chronological display of American-made 
furniture over the hundred years Grand 
Rapids has been an influence in home 
furnishing. In the latter respect, it is 
the only furniture museum in the coun- 
try that has thus correlated furniture 
progress. 


Education 


Few cities in the country have as 
genuine reason for pride in their school 
systems as Grand Rapids. Many years 
ago the management of the schools was 
removed from politics by the creation 
of a non-political Board of Education. 
Today our schools are looked up to na- 
tionally for the high education standards 
maintained. 

School architecture has reached a high 
pinnacle in Grand Rapids. Visitors con- 
sistently praise the beauty of such as 
Davis Vocational, Creston, Ottawa Hills, 
Central and South High Schools and 
Burton, Aberdeen and other grade 
schools. 

The November A.V.A. Journau will 
contain information relative to the vo- 
cational and practical arts programs in 
the schools. 


Convention Headquarters 


Hotel Pantlind has been selected as 
convention headquarters. All of the sec- 
tion programs will be held in the Pant- 
lind Hotel and in various meeting rooms 
of the Civic Auditorium, which is con- 
nected with the hotel by a tunnel. 


The Commercial Exhibits 


The commercial exhibits will be in the 
center of convention activities this year. 
The entire ball room, writing room, mez- 
zanine floor and a portion of the lobby 
will be occupied by these exhibits. This 
feature, as usual, will constitute one of 
the important activities of the entire 
convention. 


Industrial and Educational Tours 


A.V.A. members attending thé con- 
vention will have many opportunities for 
visiting some of the famous industrial 
plants of the country located in Michi- 


gan. Arrangements will be made to re- 
ceive visitors in Detroit and _ other 


Michigan cities for visits to schools or 
industrial plants. Special plans have 
been made for visits to Grand Rapids 
Vocational and High Schools, to the 
furniture museum, and to at least one 
furniture factory. 


House of Delegates 


Because of the report of the Commit- 
tee on Constitutional Revision with their 
proposed changes to the A.V.A. con- 
stitution, there will be two meetings of 
the House of Delegates. The first meet- 
ing will be held on Wednesday afternoon, 
December 6, at 4:30 o’clock. The second 
meeting will be held on Friday evening, 
December 8. 

A copy of the changes to the constitu- 
tion as proposed by the Committee ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue of the 
JourNAL. They should be carefully 
studied in advance of the meetings of 
the House of Delegates. 
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Meeting of Officers of State Vocational 
Associations 


The officers of state vocational associa- 
tions will have a headquarters room in 
Parlor B, on the mezzanine floor of the 
Hotel Pantlind. This room will be avail- 
able for this purpose throughout the con- 
vention. A special committee is pre- 


paring an exhibit of activities of state 
vocational associations. This exhibit will 
be in Parlor B. 

The meeting of these officers will be 
held in the Furniture Assembly Room of 
the Pantlind Hotel on Wednesday after- 
noon, December 6, at 2:00 o’clock. Some 
special committees will present reports at 
that time. 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


Grand Rapids is noted for its supe- 
rior hotel facilities; in fact, the hotel ac- 
commodations available are those ordi- 
narily found in a city two or three times 
the size of Grand Rapids. 


Headquarters, of 750 rooms is connected 
directly with the Civic Auditorium by 
underground passage and other modern 
hotels are within two or a few short 
blocks. 


The Pantlind Hotel, Convention 
Hore. Blocks from RATES 
auditorium No. Rooms Single Double 
PANTAND . o606505650202 (connected by underground 750 $2.50-$5.00 $4.50-$8.00 
passage with auditorium) 

BNI, 05 53s itgicre itd noma eneealens 3 400 2.00- 6.00 3.50- 8.00 
ee eee ee 2 300 2.00- 6.00 3.50- 6.00 
New MERTENS ..................-. 5 150 2.00- 2.50 3.50- 4.00 
FIERMITAGE ...... o.oo eee cees 2 90 1.50- 2.00 2.00 
BROWNING ............ 0 wee ece eens 8 150 1.50- 2.50 2.50- 4.00 
Pe okies tac: se eaham seam edacans 4 50 2.00- 2.50 2.50- 3.50 
Rew Hore .....................5.. 5 175 1.00- 1.50 1.50- 2.00 
HERKIMER .................0000000 12 25 1.50- 2.50 
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Part-Time School Developments 


ETHEL ROE WHITAKER 


Homemaking Records 


ART-TIME school students in the 

Vocational Department of Trini- 

dad State Junior College, Trini- 
dad, Colorado, change often, as they 
accept employment as soon as they are 
prepared. There is a great difference 
in educational background, experience 
and environment. A definite standard 
to measure accomplishments and results 
is necessary. 

Such physical aids as Regular Em- 
ployment Charts, Casual Income Charts, 
Work Production Charts, Household 
Service Charts, Individual Progression 
Charts, Daily School Routine Charts, 
and Food Preparation Charts help. 

The use of such charts stimulates in- 
terest and adds stimulus and competition 
in teaching homemaking. It forms a 
definite basis in setting up and main- 
taining a high standard of daily 
workmanship. 


Meals and Manners 


It is not necessary to have a model 
homemaking department in order to 
bring to girls of limited background new 
avenues of accomplishment. 

In our Junior College Vocational De- 
partment we have only a cottage which 
has been fitted up for this type of work. 
The equipment consists of that which 
may be found in any modest home. 

In this year of training the girls prac- 
tice on twenty-six different menus, cov- 
ering the fundamental principles of 
cookery and nutrition. This includes 
ten practice serving lessons along with 
lessons in table manners. Perfect clean- 


liness in preparation of food and im- 
maculate personal habits are stressed. 
Surplus commodities are secured for 
these National Youth Girls, and the 
girls themselves furnish items such as 
fat, sugar, and eggs while the school 
furnishes other necessary articles. All 
food excepting that which is used in 
serving the mid-day lunch is carried 
home by the girls for the family evening 
meal. 

Forty girls use the kitchen, twenty 
girls each week, four girls a day. Two 
girls as a working unit prepare one menu. 
This step advancement basis inspires 
confidence, produces interest and brings 
higher standards. 





Continuation School House- 
hold Service Courses 
(Continued from page 160) 

ence in household activities follows with 
theory and lecture to make a perfect 
learning situation. Also good practice 
and study in interior decorating is of- 
fered because, periodically, the home can 
be redecorated and refurnished to follow 
any plan, style, or color, with furniture, 
curtains, and drapes from the store itself. 

Much of the success of this training 

program is due to the hearty cooperation 
of those who work with it, and to the 
fine support received from the City and 
State Departments of Education. How- 
ever, the greatest credit should go to the 
Salem housewives and members of the 
classes, whose eager cooperation make 
it possible to accomplish the aims of 
these courses. 


«Ene° 











Agricultural Education in the Island 


of Puerto Rico 
JUAN R. MELENDEZ ORTIZ 


hazardous days, the program of 

Vocational Education in Agricul- 
ture has become almost an integral part 
of our community life. It has grown 
from three rural elementary schools to 
one hundred and nine departments, and 
from about three hundred boys to the 
present enrollment of more than nine 
thousand boys in our all-day classes. 
Evening and part-time instruction has 
become an essential part of the program 
in vocational agriculture. Hundreds of 
boys have been placed on farms and are 
actually working as partners, renters, 
sharecroppers or owners. 

On account of the fact that our high 
schools are located in towns and cities, 
it is quite difficult for our rural youth 
to attend these schools unless they are 
planning to go tc college. So it was de- 
cided that an elementary school was 
necessary to meet the needs of the peo- 
ple living in rural communities. It was 
thought such a school would provide for 
the development of social understand- 
ings, capitalize special interests and ca- 
pacities, and organize the work so as to 
encourage the individual pupil to make 
his own particular contribution to group 
undertakings. It was to be a school to 
serve as a community center for the 
country people, a cultural center to im- 
prove social and intellectual conditions, 
and a place to provide for leisure and 
recreation. This has become our Second 
Unit Rural School. 

As Puerto Rico is an agricultural 
country, the teaching of agriculture in 
the Second Units has become almost in- 
dispensable in order to prepare those of 
school age for the farming occupation 


A as ten years of hard work and 


they propose to follow. This Second 
Unit School also provides opportunity 
to improve those who are already en- 
gaged in farming so that they will be- 
come more efficient in the occupation. 
So a four-year course in agriculture, in- 
cluding a pre-vocational course, came to 
form an important part of the school 
curriculum. As a part of the work it is 
required that the boys carry on a super- 
vised practice program on their own 
farms. The program also provides for 
supplementary farm practices in order 
to give the boy a chance to work with 
additional farm problems. The main 
objective of the supervised work at the 
farm home, after fulfilling its educa- 
tional duties of providing training in the 
occupation itself, is to make the boys 
realize the need of having a program for 
the farm that will produce a steady in- 
come throughout the year. Agriculture 
on the island is limited to certain main 
crops: sugar cane, tobacco, coffee and 
citrus fruits. The farmers engaged in 
these types of farming—they comprise 
more than 95 per cent of the farmers on 
the island—will have an income from 
only one crop and only at one season 
during the year. 

The farmers engaged in tobacco, sugar 
cane, coffee, citrus fruits or any other 
big crop do not care for the raising of 
those crops that will produce food for 
the home and feed for the animals. Be- 
cause of this it is the ultimate aim of the 
supervised practice work and of the 
teaching of vocational agriculture in our 
schools to teach the boys how to use the 
produce from the farm as food for the 
family and feed for the livestock. 

After the students have finished their 
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four years of agriculture in the school 
and have obtained their elementary 
school diploma, the agriculture teacher 
keeps in touch with these boys and helps 
them in their work. Because of their 
age, physical conditions, social, economi- 
cal, political and environmental condi- 
tions, we can say that about 30 per cent 
of the boys finishing their eighth grade 
are not ready to go into farming as an 
occupation or a business. Here, then, is 
the place for the part-time schools to 
provide further information so these 
boys may be better prepared to engage 
in farming as an occupation. The other 
70 per cent needs also to go to the part- 
time schools so as to work out with the 
teacher their own farm problems and to 
engage in some recreational, athletic and 
social activities that the country life 
does not provide for. 

Adequate civic services, including 
health, recreation and cultural facilities, 
are provided by the Young Farmers’ As- 
sociations. Each part-time school is re- 
quired to organize its own Young Farm- 
ers’ Association. A meeting is called by 
one of the prospective members of the 
part-time classes, together with the 
teacher of vocational agriculture and the 
school principal, in case he wants to par- 
ticipate in the activity, and a board of 
directors is elected for the year. Then 
another meeting is called by the presi- 
dent in order to work out a constitution 
or by-laws for the association, together 
with ‘a program of work for the year. 
The aims of the association are set up as 
an important part of the by-laws. Usu- 
ally the aims of our Young Farmers’ 
Associations include the following: 

1. To promote leadership among its 
members by drilling them in parliamen- 
tary procedures, oratory, etc. 

2. To realize the importance of main- 
taining a high degree of physical well 
being. 


3. To make rural life more attractive 
by providing for social and recreational 
activities, such as home talent plays, or- 
ganization of quartettes, orchestras, etc.; 
conferences and lectures by outside 
speakers about health, sociology or any 
other matters of interest. 

4. To promote cooperative activities 
in the community. 

5. To promote citizenship and civic 
responsibilities among its members. 





Farm Shop Training at Greens- 
boro A and T College 
(Continued from page 161) 


the aid of Mr. W. T. Johnson, Rural 
Engineering instructor, to assist the farm 
boy in constructing such farm buildings 
that might be needed to carry out his 
project and give the boys some experi- 
ence in farm shop work. 

Among the community construction 
jobs done this school year are seven 
poultry houses, three brooder houses, one 
desk, brick brooders, three renovated 
poultry houses, playground equipment, 
stairway, porch, science cabinet, made 
cold chisels, scoops from old discarded 
tin cans, repaired mowing machines, and 
spike-toothed harrow, ete. 

Other work done by the class was the 


screening of a porch, making win- 
dow screens, and the _ establishment 


of seven farm shops in the five training 
centers. 

All members of this class are seniors 
and prospective agricultural teachers. It 
is believed that this method of instruc- 
tion will aid the students in receiving 
practical training as well as contacting 
the people of the rural communities. 

Acknowledgment is made to Mr. C. 
E. Dean, agricultural teacher trainer, 
who has rendered invaluable service to 
this class during the past school year. 
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Real Progress in Business Education 


IT HAS not been easy to establish 
standards in the field of clerical train- 
ing. Employers have done little to es- 
tablish and publicize standards for of- 
fice work. Schools have had to struggle 
along with their classroom standards 
and wait to see what happened to their 
graduates in the commercial field before 
they could be sure of the validity of 
their training. 

At the end of the past school year 
more than 2,200 students who had, just 
completed their training for office work 
took the National Clerical Ability Tests 
under the auspices of the Joint Com- 
mittee representing the National Office 
Management Association and the Na- 
tional Council of Business Education. 
In all there were 31 centers where these 
tests were given—covering an area be- 
tween Boston, Massachusetts, and 
Stockton, California; | Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, and St. Louis, Missouri. In 
a number of cities the local Office Man- 
agement Association organized the test 
centers, arranged for the testing pro- 
gram and administered it in coopera- 
tion with the local business teachers. 

Successful candidates in these tests 
received certificates of proficiency is- 
sued by the Joint Committee. Thus for 
the first time graduates of vocational 
courses in our secondary schools were 
able to obtain a credential which certi- 
fied to their occupational competency 
and undoubtedly in many cases opened 
the door to initial contact jobs for 
young graduates who might otherwise 
have had to wait some time for an op- 
portunity to show what they could do. 

This testing program is intended to 
be permanent and to be administered at 
the end of each school year for the ben- 
efit of all students and others who be- 


lieve they are qualified for one or more 
of the following positions: bookkeeper, 
stenographer, typist, calculating ma- 
chine operator, dictating machine tran- 
seriber, or file clerk. 

The headquarters of the Joint Com- 
mittee are at 16 Lawrence Hall, Kirk- 
land Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Sample copies of the eight tests given, 
together with instructions for adminis- 
tering them and rating the papers, may 
be had for $1.55 by writing the Joint 
Committee at the above address. 





Congratulations to 
C. A. Prosser and 
Anna Lalor Burdick 


Dr. C. A. Prosser, 
Dunwoody Institute, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

As members of the original staff 
of the Federal Board we extend 
birthday greetings to you. At the 
hour of 12 on September 20 we 
will gather around the festive table 
to celebrate your birthday, to hon- 
or Mrs. Burdick, who is to retire 
on September 30, and to celebrate 
more than twenty years of service 
in vocational education. A vacant 
chair will be held for you. 

J. C. Wright 

Anna L. Burdick 

L. 8. Hawkins 
Frank Cushman 

C. H. Lane 

J. A. Linke 

Marie E. Schutt 
John S. Shaw 

Zoe Verne Greacen. 
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Developments in Vocational 
Rehabilitation 


Michigan 


Michigan is to be favored by having 
the National Rehabilitation Association 
Convention which will be held in De- 
troit in May, 1940. Mr. A. C. Tagg, 
Chief of the Rehabilitation Service, and 
the members of his staff extend a 
hearty welcome to all members of the 
A.V.A. Plans are already being made 
which will assure them a very construc- 
tive and educational program, as well 
as opportunities for visiting many large 
industrial and civic centers. Trips to 
Greenfield Village, the Edison Institute, 
and special arrangements for visits to 
the large automobile plants are being 
made. Do not miss this opportunity to 
spend your spring vacation at the Mo- 
tor Center of the world! | 

Rehabilitation is developing in Mich- 
igan in cooperation with the other di- 
- visions of vocational education. Great 
strides are being made with the coor- 
dinators of apprentice training in the 
local communities. At the present time 
722 rehabilitation clients are in train- 
ing distributed as follows: 


NS MII 8 ols a oh Se he sd Beet 62 
Apprentice training ..................... 64 
Eee CUMIN « 6 5552 6 Rc a ak ona Seca aveeta 248 
PYEVEUG COMGMER: «oc cc cesicncccsscvcceccs 50 
DORNER GOMCBOR cco 3 eens cdicvasincswes 78 
Correspondence schools ................ . 55 
SURMNRNIE 0 ir tend ai aca tnd ewe 16 
High schools .......... ea pee .... 149 
Training programs completed to date .... 141 

"ROUGE MURBUGE 25:65. S502 oc oes 863 


Florida 


The principal speaker at the banquet 
of the Florida Vocational Association at 
Tampa on the evening of March 17 was 
Mr. H. B. Cummings, Southern Region- 


al Agent in the field of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, United States Office of Ed- 
ucation. Mr. Cummings spoke on recent 
developments in vocational education 
with special emphasis on vocational re- 
habilitation, pointing out the similarity 
between the general vocational program 
and the rehabilitation program, and 
stressing the importance of individual 
guidance and placement service, which 
are extremely important in rehabilita- 
tion, as well as in all phases of voca- 
tional education. 

The Florida Department of Public 
Instruction, in cooperation with school 
officials in Miami and Dade County, are 
making an educational survey of that 
county, according to Claud M. Andrews, 
Supervisor of Rehabilitation. This sur- 
vey will include the whole educational 
program, including vocational education 
and rehabilitation. The present system 
that is now in operation will be exam- 
ined to determine how effectively it is 
meeting the needs of Dade County. 
Recommendations for improvements and 
changes will follow wherever they are 
indicated. An interesting phase of this 
survey is that having to do with physi- 
cally handicapped children in and out 
of the public schools. The survey, with 
relation to the handicapped, is only 
about three-fourths complete, but al- 
ready 794 children have been found with 
physical impairments, sufficiently severe 
as to be evident to the teachers. An- 
other interesting development is that 
the teachers have reported 92 crippled 
children, but the Florida Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Commission reports a total of 203 
in Dade County. As stated above, the 
teacher’s report covers only three- 
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fourths of the school population, but on 
this basis it would appear that only a 
little over half of the crippled children 
of that county are known to the teach- 
ers. If this condition prevails in Dade 
County, which would appear to be 
above the average in its social and 
educational organization, one can only 
imagine the conditions that exist in the 
average county throughout the country. 


California 


Mr. H. D. Hicker, Chief, Bureau of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, thinks the 
ideal of counselors and administrators 
in the field of vocational education 
should be the fitting of workers to jobs 
in such a way as to best utilize their 
special aptitudes, abilities and interests. 
He calls attention to the fact that the 
limited offerings in many of the schools 
too often necessitate a choice on the 
part of the student of one of the few 
courses available, regardless of the fact 
that his abilities and aptitudes may in- 
dicate a different field of work. Mr. 
Hicker points out that no such restric- 
tions are found in Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, since the program is broader 
than could possibly be set up in one 
school and is, therefore, in position to 
offer training in almost any field. 

A review of cases rehabilitated in 
California during the past biennium 
(1936-1938) strikingly illustrates the 
broad scope of the program. It shows 
that 2,254 disabled persons were pre- 
pared for and successfully placed in 
more than 300 different occupations. 
Broken down into separate disability 
groups, the spread is still large. For in- 
stance, 120 totally deaf men and women 
were fitted to 52 different jobs; 160 hard 
of hearing, 78 different jobs; 405 tuber- 
culosis, 83 different jobs, and similarly 
for those with other impairments. Even 
the extreme handicap of blindness did 
not prevent reasonable diversification 


of employment for the 29 blind per- 
sons rehabilitated. The opportunity 
available to the handicapped for such 
individualized vocational adjustment 
service may, in some degree, compen- 
sate for the misfortune of physical im- 
pairment. 


Indiana 


The following concurrent resolution 
was recently unanimously passed by the 
Indiana General Assembly, according to 
Mr. Slater Bartlow, State Supervisor of 
Vocational Rehabilitation: 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION URGING EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY IN PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 
FOR QUALIFIED PHYSICALLY HANDI- 
CAPPED CITIZENS OF THE STATE 


Whereas, the State of Indiana main- 
tains a service of counseling, vocation- 
al training and placement for physically 
handicapped citizens administered by 
the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tien, State Department of Education, 
which prepares for and adjusts to suit- 
able employment such disabled persons ; 
and 

Whereas, the experience of many years 
has demonstrated conclusively that ade- 
quately prepared physically handi- 
capped persons are equally as efficient 
as normal persons in positions compati- 
ble with their respective disabilities; 
and 

Whereas, there still exists a prejudice 
on the part of some employers against 
the hiring of physically impaired per- 
sons regardless of their ability to per- 
form successfully the required work; 
now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Assembly of the 
State of Indiana, the Senate concurring, 
that the State Personnel Board be com- 
mended for its policy of accepting for 
merit examination or other employment 
disabled persons whose impairment is 
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not inconsistent with specified duties 
and that appointing authorities in. every 
department of the state, and in every 
county and city, be urged to give due 


tions for the work, to the end that jus- 
tice be done in affording equality of 
vocational opportunity for disabled per- 
sons and an example be set for private 


and unprejudiced consideration to the 
employment of physically handicapped 
persons on the sole basis of qualifica- 


employers as an aid to placement of 
such persons in private industry and 
business. 





A.Y.A. Journal Improvement Contest 


T IS the wish and plan of the A.V.A. Executive Committee, Editorial 

Board and Committee on Publications, to provide for the constant 
improvement and development of the A.V.A. JourNAL AND News BULLE- 
TIN. Some of this improvement and development will, of course, depend 
upon the financial possibilities involved in our A.V.A. budget. Some of 
the.improvement can be brought about by a modification of the cover 
design, format, editorial treatment, and in the type of material included 
within the pages of the JouRNAL. 

Your A.V.A. Editorial Board is seeking suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the A.V.A. JouRNAL, and hereby requests the various vocational 
schools of this country, teachers and students, to submit definite sug- 
gestions that will make the A.V.A. JouRNAL a more effective publication 
for the vocational education and practical arts interests of this country. 

We desire, among other things, some specific suggestions for the im- 
provement of the cover design and format of the Journau. All sugges- 
tions received will be judged by a special committee appointed for this 
purpose, and announcements will appear in the A.V.A. JouRNAL giving 
credit to those persons and vocational schools from whom helpful sug- 
gestions have been received. 

In this matter we have the hearty cooperation of The National 
Graphic Arts Education Guild, at whose suggestion and with whose co- 
operation the following committee of judges has been appointed: 

C. Harold Lauck, Chairman, Journalism Laboratory Press, 
Washington and Lee University, President, National Graphic 
Arts Education Guild. 

Harry L. Gage, Vice-President, Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company; Director, National Graphic Arts Education Guild. 

Allan Robinson, Principal, The Ottmar Mergenthaler 
School of Printing, Past President, National Graphic Arts Ed- 
ucation Guild. 

Fred J. Hartman, Educational Director, National Graphic 
Arts Education Guild. 


Please make a careful study of the present A.V.A. JourNAL AND 
News BUuLLetiIn, and then send us your suggestions and cover designs. 
L. H. Dennis, Editor-in-Chief. 
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W. L. Hunter Passes On 


ILLIAM L. HUNTER of 

Ames, Iowa, died Tuesday 
morning, May 23, 1939. While it 
was not generally 
known to his 
friends, he appar- 
ently had been in 
ill health. 

William L. Hun- 
ter was born March 
21, 1896, at Dike, 
Iowa, and gradu- 
ated from Iowa 
State Teachers 
College, Cedar 
Falls, in June, 1916. 
During the World 
War he served 18 
months in the U.S. 
Navy. He did some 
graduate work at 
the State University of Iowa, then 
completed the work for the MS. 
degree at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City, 
in 1926. He also did one year of 
graduate work at Harvard Univer- 
sity and had nearly completed the 
requirements for the Ph.D. degree 
at Pennsylvania State College. 

From 1919 to 1925 he taught in- 
dustrial arts at the University of 
Iowa, Iowa City; from 1926 to 
1928 he was editorial assistant, 
Industrial Education Magazine, 
Peoria, Illinois, and did some part- 
time teaching at Bradley Poly- 
technic Institute. In September, 
1928, he went to Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, and was promoted to 
Head of Department in 1931. 





He is author of a series pf Shop 
Tests, and two volumes of Shop 
Problems in Blueprint Form, besides 
numerous maga- 
zine articles. He 
was an indefati- 
gable worker, and 
produced reports of 
many professional 
studies in mimeo- 
graphed form that 
were highly prized. 

Since 1931 he 
was an active 
member of the 
Manual Arts Con- 
ference, and was 
classed among the 
dozen or fifteen of 
the outstanding in- 
dustrial arts lead- 
ers of the United States. He was 
also a member of the National Edu- 
cation Association, the American 
Vocational Association, and the 
Western Arts Association, besides 
active service and leadership in im- 
portant professional organizations 
in Iowa. He was a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa, Iota Lambda Sigma, 
and Epsilon Pi Tau. 

W. L. Hunter was a man of 
splendid influence in his chosen 
field of work. He was well trained, 
possessed good judgment and a 
friendly enthusiasm that made 
him of real assistance to all of 
those with whom he came in con- 
tact or with whom he worked. We 
have lost one of our real leaders, 
and a good friend. 
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Miss Lena M. Charter Awarded A.V.A. Life 
Membership 


MISS LENA M. CHARTER, Super- 
visor of Home Economics Education, 
Division of Vocational Education, State 
of West Virginia, was awarded a life 
membership certificate in the American 
Vocational Association by the group of 
Home Economics Vocational Teachers 
in her state, August 17, 1939. 

The awarding of this certificate took 
place during the annual state confer- 
ence of vocational home economics 
teachers, held at West Virginia Univer- 
sity, Morgantown, August 16, 17, 18, 
1939. Arrangements were made for an 
A.V.A. dinner meeting at the Country 
Club, Morgantown, August 17, Miss 
Charter being the honor guest, and the 
certificate was presented at this time 
by Miss Reva Belle Neely, president, 
Home Economics Vocational Teachers. 

Miss Charter is working in her ‘sev- 
enteenth-year period in the Department 
of Education, State of West Virginia. 
She came to that department in June, 
1922. Previous to this appointment by 
the State Board of Education, she acted 
in the official capacity as head of the 
Home Economics Department at North 
Texas State Teachers College at Denton 
and in this capacity served as a teacher 
trainer. 

With the exception of a few times, a 
steady progress has been made in Vo- 
cational Home Economics work during 
this period. In June, 1922, there were 
two day vocational departments and 
two evening school centers. For the year 
ending June 30, 1939, there were sixty 
day vocational departments and thirty- 
one evening school centers completed, 
and twelve started. The total enroll- 
ment of the seventeenth-year period to 
June 30 was 18,756 in day vocational 


departments and in evening school cen- 
ters 5,612, with 404 visitors to these 
classes. 

Annual conferences for vocational 
teachers have been conducted, and it 
was at this time that the teachers chose 
to honor their supervisor for her splen- 
did cooperation and careful guidance 
through these years by presenting her 
with a life membership certificate in the 
American Vocational Association. 

Reva BELLE NEELy, President. 
Home Economics Vocational Teachers, 
West Virginia Vocational Association. 





International Labor Con- 
ference, Apprenticeship 
and Vocational Training 


THE International Labor Confer- 
ence in session at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, in June, 1939, adopted rec- 
ommendations concerning Appren- 
ticeship and Vocational Training. 

Copies of these recommenda- 
tions may be secured through the 
courtesy of the United States Of- 
fice of Education and the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship. Re- 
quests for the same should be sent 
to Mr. L. S. Hawkins, Chief, In- 
dustrial Education Service, United 
States Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or to Mrs. Clara 
Beyer, Chairman, Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprenticeship, United 
States Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Four-State Conference 
Arts 


on Industrial 





INDUSTRIAL ARTS BUILDING, STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, PITTSBURG, KANS. 


S REQUESTED by vote of the 

delegates last year, a Second 

Four-State Regional Conference 
on Problems of the Industrial Arts 
Teacher and Supervisor will be held at 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg, Kansas, on Friday and Saturday, 
October 6 and 7, 1939. There will be 
five sessions. The topies selected and 
the chairmen of the committees 
signed to prepare and conduct the dis- 
cussions are as follows: 

1. Administrative Problems of the 
Supervisor of Industrial Arts. Chair- 
man, R. B. McHenry, Director of In- 
dustrial Education, City Schools, Fort 
Smith, Arkansas. 

2. Development of Democratic Ideals 
Through Industrial Arts Experiences. A 
panel symposium, conducted by Dr. 
William T. Bawden, head of Depart- 


as- 


ment of Industrial and Vocational Edu- 
cation, Kansas State Teachers College. 


3. Problems of Federally Aided and 
Sponsored Industrial Education. Chair- 
man, James C. Woodin, Director of In- 
dustrial Education, City Schools, Wich- 
ita, Kansas. 

4. Significance of the Concept of In- 
tegration in the Industrial Arts Pro- 
gram. Chairman, O. B. Badger, Direc- 
tor of Industrial Education, City 
Schools, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


5. Effective Methods of Organizing 
Instruction Materials in Industrial Arts. 
Chairman, Dr. Hoyt H. London, De- 
partment of Industrial Education, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Mis- 
souri. 

The Executive Committee in charge 
of the details of the Conference consists 
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of the following members of the faculty 
of Kansas State Teachers College: 
O. A. Hankammer, R. L. Schwanzle, 
W. T. Bawden, chairman. 

In addition to the foregoing, the 
members of the General Committee on 
Arrangements are: O. B. Badger, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma; L. E. Falgren, Kansas City, 
Kansas; Frank T. Fee, Hutchinson, 
Kansas; Walter L. Friley, Independ- 
ence Kansas; C. B. Gatchell, Joplin, 


Missouri; G. H. Hargitt, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; Hoyt H. London, Columbia, Mis- 
souri; R. B. McHenry, Fort Smith, Ar- 
kansas; J. H. Moreau, Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas; Verne L. Pickens, Kansas City, 
Missouri; Robert Runge, Springfield, 
Missouri; H. F. Rusch, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma; James C. Woodin, Wichita, 
Kansas. 

Attendance at the first conference in 
1938, was over 300. 





E. E. Gallup Retires 


E. E. GALLUP, co-pioneer with Walter 
French in developing the program of 
vocational agriculture in Michigan, re- 
tired from active service on July 1. Mr. 
Gallup had spent twenty-one years with 
the Michigan State Board of Control 
for Vocational Education, following liis 
appointment as state supervisor in 1918. 
During this period the number of de- 
partments of vocational agriculture in 
Michigan grew from 49 to 233. In addi- 
tion to experience in teaching rural 
schools and five years’ teaching at 
Michigan State Normal College, Mr. 
Gallup served for eighteen years as 
principal superintendent in five differ- 
ent schools in Michigan, in several of 
which he introduced vocational agricul- 
ture before the Smith-Hughes Act was 
passed. 

Since late in 1937, when his super- 
visory duties were taken over by Mr. 
Harry Nesman, Mr. Gallup has devoted 
most of his time to the responsibilities 
in connection with the executive secre- 
taryship of the state F.F.A. organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Gallup is a life member of the 
N.E.A., A.V.A., M.E.A., and the Farm 
Bureau. He has been a member of the 
Grange and several social and civic or- 
ganizations. For several years he was 
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representative from the North Central 
Region, on the editing-managing board 
of this magazine. (Editor’s Note: Re- 
printed from “The Agricultural Educa- 
tion Magazine.”) 


Vocational and Practical Arts 
Equipment Exchange List 


The suggestion has been made to your 
Washington A.V.A. office that we have 
a small section of the A.V.A. JouRNAL 
devoted to the publication of an equip- 
ment exchange list. This exchange list 
would permit various schools to list 
types of equipment which they desire to 
sell or exchange for other equipment. It 
would also permit other schools to list 
in this section pieces of second hand 
equipment in good condition which may 
be needed in some schools. 

When you read this item, if you think 
such an exchange list would be helpful 
to our vocational and practical arts 
teachers, will you please drop a line to 
vour Washington A.V.A. office and let us 
have your opinion on the matter. Our 
only thought in connection with this is 
to ascertain if such service is really 
needed and would be helpful, and if so, 
under what conditions. 








The National F.F.A. Convention 


W. A. ROSS 


National Executive Secretary 





CALL FOR CONVENTION 


To MemMBERS OF THE FuTURE FarMERS OF AMERICA: 


As national president of the Future Farmers of America. I am issuing a call for the 
Twelfth National Convention to be held in the Municipal Auditorium at Kansas City, 
Missouri, October 16-20, 1939. The Convention, as usual, will be held in conjunction 
with the National Contests for Students of Vocational Agriculture at the time of the 





American Royal Livestock Show. 


representation. 
entitled to designate two official delegates. 


America, ever moving Onward! 


Gorham, Maine. 
September 20, 1939. 





Officers of chartered State, Territorial and Insular Associations should make plans for 
Each Association, in good standing with the national organization, is 
A cordial invitation is extended to each and 
every one of you, as well as to your parents and friends, to attend this convention. 
May the 1939 convention, through your willing cooperation, prove an appropriate 
climax to another important milestone in our history. 
business to transact, and must make plans for the coming year as Future Farmers of 


We have some very important 


Rosert A. E.we.., President. 








Twelfth National Convention, F.F.A., 
and National Contests for Students of 
Vocational Agriculture 


Kansas Ciry, Mo., OcroBer 14-21, 1939 


Wednesday, October 11, to Sunday, 
October 15 


Executive Sessions, National Board of 
Trustees of F.F.A., Aladdin Hotel, 


Saturday, October 14 


8:00 A.M. to 8:00 P.M—Registration, Grand 
Foyer, Municipal Auditorium. 

8:00 A. M—Judging calves exhibited by Voca- 
tional Agricultural Students, Main Arena, 
American Royal Building. 

11:00 A. M.—Judging Swine and Sheep exhib- 
ited by Vocational Agricultural Students, 
American Royal Building. 

2:00 P. M@—Matinee Horse Show, Main Arena, 
American Royal Building. Parade of voca- 
tional agricultural students’ livestock. 

5:30 P. M—Banquet for vocational agricultural 
livestock exhibitors and members of judg- 
ing teams; the Kansas City, Kansas, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, host. 


8:00 P.M—Horse Show, Arena, American 
Royal Building. Vocational agricultural 
livestock exhibitors and members of voca- 
tional agricultural judging teams are guests 
of the American Royal. Reserved seat 
tickets given out at Kansas City, Kansas, 
banquet. 


Sunday, October 15 


8:00 A.M. to 10:00 P. M.—Registration, Grand 
Foyer, Municipal Auditorium. 

8:00 A. M—Executive Session, National F.F.A. 
Advisory Council, Hotel Aladdin. 

12:30 P.M.—Luncheon Meeting of National 
A.V.A. Committee for Judging Contests, 
Hotel Aladdin. 

2:30 P.M.—Meeting of State F.F.A. Advisers, 
Hotel Aladdin. 

5:30 P. M.—Get-together dinner for National 
F.F.A. officers and delegates. (Place to be 
announced). 

6:30 P.M.—Meeting of Coaches of the Live- 
stock, Dairy Cattle, Meats and Poultry 
Judging Teams with respective Superin- 
tendents, Hotel Aladdin. 

7:30 P.M.—Concert by Pennsylvania F.F.A. 
Band, Arena of Municipal Auditorium. 
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Monday, October 16 


7:45 A.M. to 10:30 A. M.—Livestock Judging, 
Arena of the American Royal Building. 
7:45 A.M. to 12:00 Noon—Dairy Cattle Judg- 

ing. (Assemble at Municipal Auditorium.) 


8:00 A.M. to 10:00 P. M—Registration, Grand 
Foyer, Municipal Auditorium. 


9:00 A.M.—Opening Session, National F.F.A. 
Convention, Exhibition Hall, Municipal 
Auditorium. 

Opening ceremony 
Music or entertainment 
Report on delegate credentials . . 
Roll call of States and seating of dele- 
gates 
Address of welcome 
Minutes of Eleventh Convention 
Officers’ reports— 
President 
Vice Presidents (in order of seniority) 
Student Secretary 
Executive Secretary 
Treasurer 
Adviser 
Nominations for American Farmer 
Degree 4 
Distribution of State reports 


Appointment of Constitutional Com- 
mittees 
Announcements 


11:30 A.M —Radio Broadcast from Conven- 
tion Floor, N.B.C. Farm and Home Hour. 

1:00 P.M—Poultry Judging Contest, Poultry 
Department, American Royal Building. 

1:15 P. M—Viewing Carlot Fat and Feeder 
Cattle, and tour of stock yards. Assemble 


at Agricultural Chautauqua, American 
Royal Building. 

1:30 P.M.—Second Session, National F-.F.A. 
Convention, Exhibition Hall, Municipal 


Auditorium. 
Call to order 
Music or entertainment 
Address 
Special reports 
Greetings from guests 
Unfinished business 
Discussion of American Farmer applica- 
tions 
Election and raising active members to 
American Farmer degree 
Announcements 
Closing ceremony 
2:30 P.M—Matinee Horse Show, Arena, Amer- 
ican Royal Building. 
3:00 P.M—Meat Judging (quality), Cudahy 
Packing Co. 


5:00 P. M—Meeting of Coaches of Milk 
Judging Teams with respective Superin- 
tendents, Hotel Aladdin. 

7:15 P.M—National F.F.A. Public Speaking 
Contest, preceded by Concert by the Penn- 
sylvania F.F.A. Band, Arena of the Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium. 


Tuesday, October 17 


Vocational Agriculture—F.F.A. Day at the 
American Royal 


8:00 A. M. to 6:00 P. M—Registration, Grand 
Foyer, Municipal Auditorium. 
9:00 A. M—Third National 

Convention, Hall, 
Auditorium. 
Opening ceremony 
Music or entertainment 
Address 
Announcements 
Appointment of Special Committees 
Special reports (continued) 
Unfinished business (continued) 
9:30 A.M.—Milk Judging Contest, Chapman 
Dairy. 
10:00 A.M—Meat Judging Contest (identifi- 
cation), American Royal Building. 
11:30 A.M —Radio Broadcast, N.B.C. Farm 
and Home Hour. 
1:00 P. M—Assemble for Arena Parade. Par- 
ticipants include: F.F.A. bands, national 


FF.A. 
Municipal 


Session, 
Exhibition 


officers, American Farmers, delegates, 
judging teams, contestants, and winners of 
awards. 

1:45 P.M—Parade in Arena of American 


Royal, led by Pennsylvania and Texas 


F.F.A. Bands. 


Presentation of Star Farmer’ Awards 
(Broadcast). 
2:30 P.M.—Attend American Royal Matinee 





Horse Show. “Official Family” guests of 
American Royal. 

:15 P.M.—Special F.F.A. program — Music, 
prominent speakers, entertainment. Arena 
Municipal Auditorium. 


~I 


Wednesday, October 18 


8:00 A.M. to 6:00 P.M —Registration, Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium. 

9:00 A. M—Fourth 
Convention, Exhibition 
Auditorium. 

Opening ceremony 
Music or entertainment 
Address 

New business 

11:30 A.M —Radio Broadcast, N.B.C. Farm 
and Home Hour. 

(Continued on page 195) 


FFA. 
Municipal 


National 
Hall, 


Session, 
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Revision of A.V.A. Constitution 


Report of the Committee on Revision of the Constitution Appointed by 

the House of Delegates at the St. Louis Convention, December, 1938, and 

Instructed to Report Its Recommendations to the Grand Rapids Conven- 
tion, December, 1939. 


August 1, 1939. 
To the House of Delegates: 

At the A.V.A. Convention in St. Louis, 
December, 1938, a committee was ap- 
pointed by the House of Delegates to 
continue the study of proposed revisions 
of the Constitution and to make a re- 
port to the House at the Grand Rapids 
meeting. 

Preceding the meeting of the commit- 
tee in Chicago, May 2, 1939, the mem- 
bers for the different fields each repre- 
sented, obtained, by correspondence, 
suggestions as to changes in the Consti- 
tution from the leaders in their respec- 
tive fields. At the Chicago meeting of 
the committee all these suggestions were 
carefully considered. After two days of 
discussion, the proposed revised Con- 
stitution which follows was approved 
unanimously as a part of this report. 

Attention is called to the fact that all 
changes in provisions or language made 
in the proposed revision are printed in 
bold face caps. The report closes with 
explanatory comments, article by arti- 
cle, regarding these changes. 

The committee submits its report 
with its proposed amendments to the 
present Constitution and recommends 
that they be adopted. 

Respectfully submitted. 
H. O. Erxen, 
J. H. Brown, 
ApAH Hess, 
C. M. MILter, 
P. H. Nystrom, 
Woops, 
Mays, Secretary, 
. Prosser, Chairman. 


==) 


R. 
A. 
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PROPOSED REVISED CONSTITU- 
TION OF THE AMERICAN VOCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
1939 


I. NAME 


The name of this organization shall be 
“American Vocational Association, Inc.” 


II.. PURPOSES 


The PURPOSES of this Association shall be: 

(a) To assume and maintain active national 
leadership in the promotion of Vocational 
Education. 

(b) To render service to state or local com- 
munities in stabilizing and promoting Voca- 
tional Education. 

(c) To provide a national open forum for 
the discussion of all questions involved in 
Vocational Education. 

(d) To unite all the Vocational Education 
interests of the country through membership 
representative of the entire country. 

(e) TO RENDER SERVICE THAT WILL 
FURTHER THE INTERESTS OF AREAS OF 
LEARNING RELATED TO VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION, SUCH AS INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
AND OTHER FORMS OF PRACTICAL ARTS 
EDUCATION, AND OF VOCATIONAL GUID. 
ANCE AND ADJUSTMENT TO CHANGING 
OCCUPATIONAL REQUIREMENTS. 

(f) To have and possess all the rights, 
powers and privileges given to corporations by 
common law, to sue and be sued, to borrow 
money and secure the payment of the same 
by notes, bonds, and mortgages upon personal 
and real property, and to rent, lease, pur- 
chase, hold, sell and convey such personal and 
real property as may be necessary and proper 
for the purpose of erecting buildings, and for 
other proper objects of such corporation. 


III. MEMBERSHIP 


All persons interested in Vocational Educa- 
tion shall be eligible to membership. 

Applications for membership shail be filed 
with the Secretary. Membership shall begin 
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with payment of dues. There shall be 
classes of membership, as follows: 


Affiliated membership—All members of Affil- 
iated Societies who pay annual dues to be 
determined as hereinafter provided. 

Direct membership—All those who pay 


five 


annual dues of ........ shearer nce: Sa 
Contributing membership — All those 

who pay annual dues of 10.00 
Sustaining membership (including trade 

or similar organizations)—All those 

who pay annual dues of eee 25.00 
Endowment (Life) membership — All 

those who pay at any one time ...... 100.00 


Note. Twenty-five cents ($ .25) of the above 
amounts shall in each case be annually ap- 
plied to the payment of one subscription to 
THE OFFICIAL PUBLICATION of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The membership year shall extend from 
December Ist of one year until November 
30th of the following year, regardless of the 
time when dues are paid. 


IV. DIVISIONS AND OFFICERS 


THE DIVISIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
SHALL BE THOSE OF AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION, BUSINESS EDUCATION, 
CIVILIAN VOCATIONAL REHABILITA- 
TION, HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION, 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION, INDUS. 
TRIAL EDUCATION AND VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE. THE OFFICERS OF THE 
ASSOCIATION SHALL BE: THE PRESI- 
DENT; THE TREASURER; THE SECRE- 
TARY; ONE VICE-PRESIDENT FOR EACH 
DIVISION HAVING A MEMBERSHIP OF 
MORE THAN 500 IN THE ASSOCIATION; 
AND TWO _ VICE-PRESIDENTS-AT-LARGE 
TO BE ROTATED AMONG REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF DIVISIONS HAVING A MEMBER. 
SHIP OF LESS THAN 500 RESPECTIVELY. 
THE FOREGOING OFFICERS SHALL CON. 
STITUTE THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
THE PRESIDENT AND TREASURER SHALL 
BE ELECTED FOR A TERM OF ONE YEAR 
BY THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES AT ITS 
ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING. THE RE. 
TIRING PRESIDENT SHALL AUTOMATI.- 
CALLY BECOME A MEMBER-AT-LARGE OF 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE TO SERVE 
FOR ONE YEAR OR UNTIL SUCCEEDED 
BY THE NEXT RTIRING PRESIDENT. ALL 
VICE-PRESIDENTS SHALL BE ELECTED 
BY THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES FOR A 
TERM OF THREE YEARS AND SHALL 
SERVE THE FULL TERM FOR WHICH 
THEY WERE ELECTED. PROVIDED, HOW- 
EVER, THAT: WHEN THE MEMBERSHIP 


OF ANY DIVISION BECOMES 500 OR 
MORE, A VICE-PRESIDENT FOR SUCH DI- 
VISION SHALL BE ELECTED UPON THE 
EXPIRATION OF THE TERM OF OFFICE 
OF A VICE PRESIDENT-AT-LARGE AND 
THE NUMBER OF SUCH VICE-PRESI- 
DENTS-AT-LARGE SHALL BE REDUCED 
CORRESPONDINGLY. WHEN THE MEM.- 
BERSHIP OF ANY DIVISION BECOMES 
LESS THAN 500, NO SUCCESSOR TO THE 
VICE-PRESIDENT FOR SUCH DIVISION 
SHALL, ON THE EXPIRATION OF HIS 
TERM OF OFFICE, BE ELECTED; AND 
SUCH DIVISION SHALL THEREAFTER BE 
REPRESENTED, AS HEREIN PROVIDED, 


BY THE VICE-PRESIDENTS-AT-LARGE; 
AND AN ADDITIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT- 


AT-LARGE SHALL BE ELECTED TO FILL 
THE VACANCY ON THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE. 


V. House or De.ecates 


(a) House of Delegates—The business of 
the Association shall be transacted by a 
House of Delegates, except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this Constitution. The meetings of 
the House of Delegates shall be open meet- 
ings. All members of the Association in good 
standing shall have the privilege of the floor 
at all sessions of the House of Delegates. 

(b) The House of Delegates shall be com- 
posed as follows: 

(1) State Directors of Vocational 
tion (one from each State). 

(2) Presidents of Affiliated Associations. 

(3) One delegate for each twenty affiliated 
members or major fraction thereof in any 
Affiliated Association. 

(c) THE PRIVILEGE OF VOTING SHALL 
BE RESTRICTED TO THE MEMBERS OF 
THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES WHICH IS 
AUTHORIZED TO ESTABLISH RULES AND 
REGULATIONS FOR THE CONDUCT OF 
ITS AFFAIRS. IN THE ABSENCE OF SUCH 
RULES AND REGULATIONS REGARDING 
ANY MATTER, THE DELIBERATIONS OF 
THE HOUSE SHALL BE CONDUCTED IN 
CONFORMITY TO “ROBERT’S RULES OF 
ORDER” AS REVISED FOR DELIBERATIVE 
ASSEMBLIES. WHEN A DIVISION OF THE 
HOUSE ON ANY QUESTION IS CALLED 
FOR, THE VOTING SHALL BE DONE BY 
A ROLL CALL OF THE STATES AND 
TERRITORIES. EACH STATE OR TERRI- 
TORY SHALL BE ENTITLED TO CAST THE 
FULL VOTING STRENGTH TO WHICH IT 
IS ENTITLED BUT SHALL REPORT IN 
ANY DIVISION ONLY THE COMPARATIVE 
NUMBERS OF ITS REPRESENTATIVES 
PRESENT AND VOTING ON THE AFFIRM. 
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ATIVE AND NEGATIVE SIDES OF THE 
QUESTION RESPECTIVELY. THE SECRE- 
TARY SHALL APPORTION THE VOTE AC- 
CORDING TO THE FULL NUMBER OF 
VOTES TO WHICH SUCH STATE OR TER- 
RITORY IS ENTITLED. 

(d) Only members in good standing may 
serve as members of the House of Delegates. 

(e) The House of Delegates shall meet at 
the time and place of holding the Annual 
Convention of the Association. 


VI. ArriLiaTep AssocIATIONS 


Affiliated Associations and Branches—Or- 
ganizations or persons engaged or otherwise 
interested in Vocational Education may be 
affiliated with the Association under arrange- 
ments to be made by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association, and of the Associa- 
tion applying for affiliation. Affiliated Associ- 
ations shall pay into the treasury of the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association for each of their 
members an annual due to be determined by 
a two-thirds majority of the delegates present 
in an annual meeting of the House of Dele- 
gates. Provided further: that such House of 
Delegates shall by a two-thirds majority also 
determine the date on which any change in 
such annual dues shall become effective. 


VII. Dutirs oF THE OFFICERS AND THE 
ExecuTIVe CoMMITTEE 


The President, or, in his absence, the Vice- 
President designated by him, or, upon his fail- 
ure to do so, by the Executive Committee, 
shall preside at all meetings of the Associa- 
tion and of the Executive Committee, and 
shall perform the duties usually devolving 
upon a presiding officer. 

The Secretary shall keep a full and accurate 
record of the proceedings of the general meet- 
ings of the Association and all meetings of 
the Executive Committee. He shall keep 
accurate membership records. He shall con- 
duct such correspondence and fulfill such 
other duties as the Executive Committee 
shall assign. 

The Treasurer shall receive, and, under 
the direction of the Executive Committee, 
shall hold in safe-keeping all moneys paid to 
the Association, and shall expend the same 
only upon the order of said Committee; the 
Treasurer shall keep an exact account of his 
receipts and expenditures with vouchers for 
the latter, which account he shall render to 
the Executive Committee when requested. 
No bills or accounts shall be authorized for 
payment by the Executive Committee unless 
detailed vouchers are presented for the same. 

The Executive Committee shall constitute 


the administrative body of the American 
Vocational Association, and among its duties 
shall have direction and charge of confer- 
ences and conventions and of all publications. 
The Executive Committee shall appoint the 
Secretary of the Association and shall deter- 
mine his compensation. It shall be the duty 
of the Executive Committee to provide for 
the safe-keeping and investments of all funds 
of the Association. 


VIII. Committees 


(a) Standing committees of five members 
each shall be appointed by the Executive 
Committee, as follows: 

Committee on Agricultural Education 

Committee on BUSINESS Education 

Committee on Home Economies Educa- 
tion 

Committee on Rehabilitation 

Committee on Vocational Guidance 

Committee on Industrial Education 

Committee on Industrial Arts Education 


Other standing committees from time to 
time may be created by the action of the 
Executive Committee. 

(b) Special committees shall be appointed 
by the Executive Committee as follows: 

A Nominating Committee of fourteen mem- 
bers, two for each of the SEVEN DIVISIONS 
SPECIFIED IN ARTICLE IV. The Committee 
shall present at the Annual Business Meeting a 
list of nominations for the offices of the Asso- 
ciation falling vacant at that time. Additional 
nominations may be made from the floor by 
members of the House of Delegates. 

A Resolutions Committee of eight mem- 
bers, not more than two of which shall be 
from any ONE OF THE SEVEN DIVISIONS 
SPECIFIED IN ARTICLE IV, to report at the 
Annual Meeting of the House of Delegates. 

An Auditing Committee of three to audit 
the accounts of the Association for the fiscal 
year. This committee shall report at the 
Annual Business Meeting. 

A Program Committee of ten. 

A Committee of Publications of five mem- 
bers to work under the direction of the Exec- 
utive Committee. 

Other special committees may be appointed 
from time to time by the Executive Com- 
mittee as the necessity for them arises. 


IX. MEETINGS 


The Annual Convention of the Association 
shall be held at such time and place as the 
Executive Committee shall decide. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee may at its discretion fix 
a convention fee to be paid by all persons 
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attending the regular sessions of the conven- 
tion. 

The Executive Committee shall meet at 
the call of the President or at the written 
request of five members of the committee. 

Members of the Executive Committee 
shall be reimbursed for necessary expenses 
incurred while attending Executive Committee 
meetings. 


X. AMENDMENTS 


This Constitution may be amended as fol- 
lows: 

1. All amendments must be in the hands 
of the National Secretary sixty (60) days pre- 
vious to the date set for the Annual Con- 
vention, and copies thereof shall be printed 
in the OFFICIAL PUBLICATION of the Asso- 
ciation, issued prior to the convention. 

2. The proposed amendment shall be sub- 
mitted in writing to the House of Delegates 
at a regular meeting during the Annual Con- 
vention. 

3. This Constitution may be revised or 
amended by a two-thirds vote of all members 
of the House of Delegates present and voting 
at any Annual Convention. 


EXPLANATORY COMMENTS 


Article I, Name: No change. 

Article II, PURPOSES: Title changed from 
“Objects” to “Purposes.” A new section (e) 
is inserted to give just recognition to the 
importance of practical arts education and of 
vocational guidance and adjustment in their 
relation to vocational education. 

Article III, MemBersuip: The words “News 
Bulletin of the Association” changed to 
“Official Publication of the Association.” The 
membership year also changed from the period 
from September Ist until August 3lst of the 
next year to the period from December Ist 
of one year until November 30th of the fol- 
lowing year. 

The first change in this Article was made 
because the A. V. A. may from time to time 
wish to change the name of its official publi- 
cation and should be free to do so without 
the necessity of a corresponding change in 
Article Three. See also Article X on Amend- 
ments. The proposed change in the member- 
ship year will make that year terminate on 
the threshold of the annual convention instead 
of three months in advance of the conven- 
tion. For many, if not all reasons, the Com- 
mittee believes this change to be advisable. 

Article IV, DIVISIONS AND OFFICERS: 
Title changed from “Officers” to “Divisions and 
Officers.” To the relief of every member of 


the Committee, it agreed unanimously that 
the present provision be stricken from the 
Constitution that “on any matter before the 
Executive Committee the weight of the vote 
of each Vice-President shall be in proportion 
to the membership he represents.” With this 


change all Vice-Presidents would hereafter 
vote on an equal footing. 
“Divisions” are substituted for types of 


Education and the names of the respective 
divisions are specified. As a type of voca- 
tional education common to agriculture and 
home economics as well as to trade and in- 
dustrial education, part-time education in 
trades and industries was omitted as one of 
the divisions. This was done in order to 
avoid the creation of two new part-time di- 
visions for agriculture and home economics 
respectively. Vocational guidance was made 
a new division. “Commercial education as 
a division” is made “Business Education” as 
the more comprehensive word to cover all 
training for business occupations. 

In addition to the President, the Treasurer, 
the Secretary and the retiring President, the 
remaining members of the Executive Com- 
mittee are to consist of Vice-Presidents. of 
whom there would be in 1940 a total of six. 
One specific Vice-President is to be elected 
for each division as long as it has a member- 
ship of more than 500. For this year this 
applies to agricultural education, home eco- 
nomics education, industrial arts education 
and trade and industrial education. 

The three divisions having a membership 
of less than 500 at the present time are to 
be represented by two Vice-Presidents-at- 
Large that would be rotated among repre- 
sentatives of these divisions. This applies to 
business education, civilian vocational re- 
habilitation and vocational guidance. 

When the membership of any division falls 
below 500, it is to lose its specific Vice-Presi- 
dent and be represented thereafter by a Vice- 
President-at-Large and an additional Vice- 
President-at-Large will be elected in place of 
that retiring Vice-President. When any di- 
vision having a membership of less than 500 
acquires a membership of more than 500, a 
specific Vice-President for that division shall 
be elected by the House of Delegates at its 
next annual meeting. 

By this plan the way is left open for any 
minority division to be represented by a rotat- 
ing Vice-President-at-Large, and by increasing 
its membership acquire a specific Vice-Presi- 
dent. By the same token, any division losing 
its membership may fall below 500 members 
and lose its specific Vice-President but still 
be represented by a rotating Vice-President, 
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until such time as its membership rises above 
500. 

The foregoing plan for Vice-Presidents is 
proposed by the Committee for a number of 
reasons: Because of the current dissatisfac- 
tion among members of the A.V.A. with the 
weight on the Executive Committee of the 
votes of representatives of small minority 
divisions whose membership has over a period 
of years either decreased or remained vir- 
tually stationary; because the A.V.A. greatly 


needs and greatly desires the affiliation and 
cooperation of larger numbers of persons 
engaged in fields of vocational training or 


vocational adjustment represented by these 
divisions; because they also need the help of 
the A.V.A. in their work; because growth in 
membership in any division is the most sig- 
nificant indication of interest and desire to 
cooperate in the work of the Association; be- 
cause the small but earnest groups of mem- 
bers of these minority divisions need to be 
retained, represented, and aided in their efforts 
to increase the membership from their re- 
spective fields in the Association. 

It is believed by the Committee that the 
plan for Vice-Presidents gives each minority 
division, under the conditions, generous repre- 
sentation and the way is left open to build 
up the membership to full specific representa- 
tion among the Vice-Presidents on the Exec- 
utive Committee. With six Vice-Presidents, 
each now represents on the average about 
3,700 members. The plan proposes that any 
minority division be represented by a rotat- 
ing Vice-President. With three minority di- 
visions represented by two such Vice-Presi- 
dents, each division would have a representa- 
tive on the Executive Committee for two of 
every three years. By increasing its member- 
ship to 500, that division would win a specific 
Vice-President continuously — a minimum 
membership of roughly one-sixth the average 
membership per Vice-President. The Com- 
mittee hopes and believes that this plan will 
greatly stimulate the growth of these minority 
divisions. 

Article V, House or DELEGATES: 
in sections (a), (b), (d) and (e). 

Section (c) of the old Constitution is com- 
pletely redrawn. The old section simply pro- 
vided that “the privilege of voting shall be 
restricted to the members of the House of 
Delegates.” The new section after restating 
this provision adds a number of other pro- 
visions which are explained below: 

The House is authorized “to establish rules 


No change 


and regulations for the conduct of its affairs.” 
Should it fail to do this regarding any mat- 
ter, then Robert’s Rules of Order for Deliber- 
ative Assemblies shall be followed. The chair 
may call for a viva vote of the ayes 
and noes. He may also call for a showing 
of hands to check the viva voce vote. 

At any time before he announces his de- 
cision as to whether the motion has carried, 
any member may call for a division of the 
House which must then be taken. Ordinarily 
this is done by a rising vote or by having 
the members separate to the left or the right 
to indicate how they are voting. Both these 
ways of voting on a division are barred by 
the new section (c). The voting on a division 
must be done in one way only—by a roll call 
of the States. 

As the plan would work out, the Secretary 
of the Association would inform each State 
in advance of each Convention regarding the 
number of delegates to which it is entitled. 
When the roll call is made, each State would 
report the actual number of qualified delegates 
present who voted aye and the number who 
voted no on the question at issue. Before 
the results of the voting are computed and 
announced, it would be the duty of the Sec- 
retary to apportion the votes as between the 
ayes and noes on the basis of the full number 
of votes to which each State is entitled. This 
would apply also in the case of Territories. 
The following example illustrates the pro- 
cedure: A State is entitled to 40 delegates 
but only 20 are present and voting who vote 
12 aye and 8 no. When the final vote is 
announced, the State casts 24 aye votes and 
16 no votes. 

This method of voting is proposed for two 
main reasons: On important issues the States 
remote from the Convention City should have 
the same right as the State in which the 
House of Delegates meets to cast its full vot- 
ing strength on that isssue. In ease of a 
division, the decision of the House on the ques- 
tion can be recorded without confusion and 
without the inevitable loss of time and dis- 
satisfaction which may result. 

The committee made no attempt to change 
the provision in section (a) of Article V on 
the House of Delegates that “all members of 
the Association in good standing shall have 
the privilege of the floor at all sessions of 
the House of Delegates.” That provision is 
well meant and very democratic in its spirit. 
The number of accredited delegates and the 
number of such delegates attending are in- 


voce 
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creasing as is also the number who are not 
delegates that attend the Convention. Soon 
the facilities of most hotels will scarcely serve 
to accommodate delegates. Will the privilege 
of the floor then include sitting in the space 
reserved for delegates? What does the privi- 
lege of the floor mean? How can the abuse 
of that privilege be avoided? What rules and 
regulations should the House adopt to protect 
its own deliberations and avoid confusion 
that interferes with the orderly transaction of 


business? These are questions which only the 
Executive Committee and the House can 
solve. 

Article VI, Arritiatrep AssoctaTions: No 
change. 

Article VII, Dvutirs oF THE OFFICERS AND 


ExecuTivE CoMMITTEE: No change. 

Article VIII, Committees: The title of the 
“Committee on Commercial Edueation” is 
changed to “Committee on Business Educa- 
tion.” Note also that 
made in Article IV. In section (b) of Article 
VIII, on Special Committees, the member- 
ship of the Nominating Committee is defined 
in terms of the seven divisions of the Associ- 
ation specified in Article IV instead of recit- 
ing them again. The provision of the present 
Constitution was eliminated “that the weight 
of the vote of the respective members of the 
Nominating Committee shall be in _ propor- 
tion to the membership each _ represents.” 
With this change, all votes on the Committee 
would be equal in weight. 

In defining the membership of the Resolu- 
tions Committee, the words “any of the seven 
special fields as enumerated in Section IV of 
this Constitution” are changed to read “any 
one of the seven divisions specified in Article 
IV.” The word “one” is inserted in the revision 
to make the evident meaning or intent clear. 
“Divisions” is substituted for “special fields.” 
Throughout “division” is used instead of such 
confusing phrases in the old Constitution as 
“types of vocational education” and “special 
fields of vocational education.” 

Article IX, Mretines: No change. 

Article X, AMENDMENTS: Change made as 
in Article III from “News Bulletin” of the 
Association to “Official Publication of the 
Association.” 


this same change was 


The National F.F.A. Conven- 
tion Program 


(Continued from page 189) 
1:30 P.M.—Fifth Session. 
Call to order 
Music or entertainment 
New business (continued) 
Committee work 
Closing ceremony 
2:30 P.M.—Matinee Horse Show, Arena, Amer- 
ican Royal Building. 
6:00 P.M—Annual Vocational 
Banquet, Arena of 
torium. 


Agricultural 
the Municipal Audi- 
Solomon, Kansas F.F.A. Chapter 


orchestra will play. Guests of Kansas 
City, Missouri, Chamber of Commerce. 
(Tickets distributed at time of  registra- 
tion.) 
Thursday, October 19 
9:00 A. M.—Sixth Session, National F.F.A. 
Convention, Exhibition Hall, Municipal 
Auditorium. 
Opening ceremony 
Music or entertainment 
Committee reports 
1:30 P.M.—Closing Session, National F.F.A. 


Convention, Exhibition Hall, 
Auditorium. 
Call to order 
New business (continued) 
Election of officers 
Address by retiring president 
Greetings by incoming officers 
Presentation of National Officer 
cates 
Signing of scroll 
Presentation of past officer pins 
Closing ceremony and convention ad- 


Municipal 


certifi- 


journment 
4:30 P.M—Joint Executive Session 1938-39 
and 1939-40 F.F.A. National Board of 
Trustees. (Place to be announced.) 
Friday, October 20 
8:30 A. M—Auction Sale of Lambs exhibited 


by Vocational Agricultural Students, Amer- 
ican Royal Annex No. 1. 
10:00 A. M—Auction Sale of Fat 
hibited by Vocational Agricultural Stu- 
dents, American Royal Sales Pavilion. 
north of American Royal Annex No. 1. 


Calves ex- 
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UT there across the port 
bow beyond that buoy 
with the gull sitting on it, 

matey, in that harmless expanse 
of what used to be ashes and tin 
cans, is all that remains of the 
fair. More weights were guessed, 
more dimes were dropped into turnstiles, 
more feet cried out in despair on that 
twelve hundred acres than any time 
since Brother Pompey came back from 
a friendly call on the Carthaginians. 
And if that Nantucket whaler hadn’t 
luffed up East River and anchored to 
the windward—but I’m ahead of my 
story. 

What I set out to tell you was about 
this hoax, how it came that the Ship 
slipped into the New England theme 
center. First take a seat over yonder 
on that sea chest and light up your 
pipe. 

Long about May first we got to hear- 
ing about this Fair up in Flushing and 
we sent over a few landing parties to 
sort of look it over. 

To tell you the truth, it didn’t look 
much larger at first than the Baltimore 
A.V.A. and the crew sort of pooh-poohed 
the idea. Then Walter Kane, the new 
log officer who lives in New York, came 
back one night from a party in the 
Waldorf-Astoria, and he was brimful 
of what a guy by the name of Waylen 
with a white gardenia in the buttonhole 
had told them about the summer show. 
After listening to Walter for a while the 
crew grew restive, and I could see the 
skipper either had to think fast or have 
a mutiny on his hands, sure enough. 
Fred Gross would go down and open his 
sea chest and polish tools by the hour, 
just as if we were about to dock. And 
John Claude went about the deck with 
a sextant under one arm and a pack of 
vocational magazines under the other 


Fair Enough! 





while Benjamin 
leafing through a catalog of 
display cabinets. I tell you, 
things were getting tense. Even 
the deck of the Ship seemed to 
be warping itself loose from 
the hull to get over to that Fair. 
Then one day, when the Captain had 
about given up hope, luck dropped right 
into our lap, or, more properly, right off 
our starboard, in the form of an old 
Nantucket whaler. Her hull was dull 
gray, the jib boom was missing, while 
her masts had more rake than a wilted 
lily, and the shrouds looked like some- 
thing a spider had forgotten. And 
when she lowered her tattered sails and 
dropped anchor to the windward, we 
were sure she had been in the whaling 
business a whale of a time too long. 
At first the crew sort of took it as a 
joke, then we began to go off our feed. 
Within twenty-four hours it was evident 
that, however carefully we had picked 
out this spot in East River to avoid 
cabies and be convenient to the ship 
chandlers, we would in self-defense have 
to move to leeward of the old whaler. 
Human nature can stand just so much. 
The second morning Fred Bishop 
came on deck with a blueprint, and when 
he could get the Old Man’s ear he ex- 
plained a plot that was worthy of Treas- 
ure Island. By noon one of our launches 
came alongside the whaler and, after 
crawling up the Jacob’s ladder, called 
on the old gentleman from Nantucket. 
At first he shook his head and spit dis- 
dainful like in the scuppers. Then Fred 
mentioned something about a Cuban 
village and a dreamy look stole into his 
gray eyes. That did it. By nightfall 
there wasn’t even a cabin boy aboard 
the old whaler. 
That evening after dusk a landing 
party from the Ship went aboard. There 


was always 
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was no time to lose, but the planking 
of the hull turned out to be old English 
oak and bent the nibs of the bits just 
like they were copper. Luckily Ed 
Cherry had a few high-speeds with him, 
and though they were only half-inch, 
you can let in a whale of a lot of water 
if you drill enough half-inch holes in 
any bottom. So we scuttled the old 
scow—saw her gurgle to Davy Jones’s 
locker off our port bow. 

When the crew of the Nantucket 
came back about midnight, boat by 
boat, they just natcherly pulled along- 
side our Ship and ups the ladder. And 
since you can imagine their condition 
after an evening at Twenty-one, we 
carried them one by one below deck 
and stowed them in our bunks. Last 
to arrive and most befuddled was the 
Nantucket skipper who even in his 
cups protested our presence on his Ship. 
So we had to use a rubber hose to win 
the argument and put him in the com- 
modore’s cabin. 

After that the regular crew of the 
Ship sort of took over on the New Eng- 
land theme center and life beat a more 
conventional tempo. The crew broad- 
ened their “r’s.” Old timers like Cherry 
established concessions on the quarter 
deck and did a nice business in oddities, 
such as the Zanley shrink rule for meas- 
uring under length bass, the Cripe 
Founders rubber type for long copy, and 
the Dixie pencils with rubbers on both 
ends to prevent breach of promise suits. 
And not to be outdone the book men 
brought out blank note paper to send 
home when you’re not on speaking terms 
with your folks. Seizing opportunity by 
the forelock may be penny-wise but a 
stitch in time is as handsome does as 
the Waylen fair. 

Just as we were going to press with 
the Ship’s page a wiry young fellow from 
the midwest came aboard and introduced 
himself as Armen 8. Kurkjian. Sounds 


like curtesying, doesn’t it, but don’t get 
him wrong. 

Anyway he went on to explain that 
he was the deck officer for the Grand 
Rapids meeting and would we please 
stop this foolishness and get under way 
for the December meeting. We asked 
him what was all the rush and if he had 
seen Bel Geddes models, but he was not 
to be diverted and went on to explain 
that now with the Federal Security 
Agency heading up the CCC, the NYA, 
and the Office of Education on all voca- 
tional training, this meeting at Grand 
Rapids made the New York Fair as in- 
significant as a gnat sitting on the 
perisphere. 

What about this old Nantucket Cap- 
tain? What happened to him? Well, 
there isn’t space to tell how once he 
caught on the idea he joined up with 
the Ship and has promised to be with 
us at Grand Rapids. 

So that explains why we’re shining up 
the brass, matey, mending the sails, 
caulking the decks with the fresh water 
barnacles scraped from the keel. For 
it’s land aho and land away, off through 
the Great Lakes to the city of furniture, 
sandpaper, and glue. It’ll be a meeting 
you'll want to attend, too, even if it’s 
only not to miss anything. There’ll be 
plenty of notable speakers, and thought- 
provoking round tables where you can 
unburden your vocational soul, as well 
as a sumptuous banquet. And as a spe- 
cial treat the Ship will be drawn up right 
in the lobby bringing with us from the 
Fair a lot of souvenirs that will make 
the Friday evening session long remem- 
bered among the great charitable activi- 
ties, such as farm relief, small loans to 
small business, and Japanese kindness 
toward the trusting Chinese. Be seeing 
you on deck. 

Watpo WricHt, 
Commodore Rtd. 
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Here and There 


89 Per Cent At Work 


During the school year 1937-38 the 28 
pupils of the Alternate Week and the 
32 pupils of the Short Hour Cooperative 
Salesmanship Classes of the Boston 
schools spent an average, per pupil, of 
508 hours in school and 775 hours at 
work in eleven cooperating stores. Four 
months after graduation 89 per cent of 
these graduates were still employed in 
the stores where they had received their 
training. 

A study of the store work showed the 
aggregate time to be divided among dif- 
ferent store operations as follows: Cash- 
iering, 17.7 per cent; Selling, 17.5 per 
cent; Wrapping, 13.5 per cent; Marking, 
10.7 per cent; Stock, 8.7 per cent; Gift 
Wrapping, 6.9 per cent; Messenger, 6.1 
per cent; Examiner, 4 per cent; Adjust- 
ments, 3.3 per cent; Shipping, 3 per cent; 
Mail and Telephone Order, 2.4 per cent; 
Miscellaneous, 6.2 per cent. 

A coramittee from the Personnel Group 
of the Retail Trade Board visits the 
schools to interview and rate the pupils 
who wish to join the cooperative group 
for the coming school year. Selections 
are then made by the coordinator on the 
basis of these ratings combined with the 
school records of the students. 


Post High Technical Training 


Two of three proposed conferences for 


Pennsylvania teachers, for the develop- 
ment of technical courses in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth years, have been 
held, the first one being held in Harris- 
burg last November. Mr. Robert H. 
Spahr, of the General Motors Institute, 
discussed the technical and business in- 
stitute for preparation in the semi-pro- 
fessional field. The second meeting was 
held at the Wyomissing Polytechnic In- 


stitute in January. Mr. W. J. Small, 
Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Ni- 
agara Falls, discussed technical educa- 
tion in New York. The third meeting on 
the same subject is now being planned. 


National Safety Congress 


The twenty-eighth National Safety 
Congress and Exposition will be held at 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, October 16- 
20, 1939. The vocational teachers, super- 
visors and directors of this country are 
ardent advocates of safety measures of 
all kinds. The program of the National 
Safety Congress will be of interest to all 
of our vocational leaders who ean find it 
possible to attend any of the sessions. 


Two New Vocational Schools 


In Philadelphia 


Two new vocational high schools have 
been opened in Philadelphia. They are 
the Edward Bok Vocational School and 
the Dobbins Vocational School. These 
schools are almost identical in structure 
and are located in opposite ends of the 
city. They would be worthy of a visit 
when in Philadelphia. The new courses 
offered in these schools are: Laboratory 
Technique, Machine Design, and Plumb- 


ing. 


Conference of Food Service Directors 


The fifth annual Conference of Food 
Service Directors will be held in Balti- 
more, Maryland, November 2, 3 and 4. 
This conference meets annually in re- 
sponse to the need of lunchroom man- 
agers and dietitians for information on 
technique and to discuss current prob- 
lems of general interest to those serving 
food in large and small restaurants, hos- 
pitals, and school lunchrooms, 
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The program will include reports on 
studies relative to food administration; 
lunch problems in small schools; menu 
making and cost control; personnel, 
equipment and layouts for school lunch 
rooms; and recent findings in nutrition. 

The general chairman of the confer- 
ence is Constance C. Hart, Director of 
School Lunchrooms, Board of Education, 
Rochester, New York. The conference 
is being sponsored by the Maryland 
Dietetic Association, Maryland Home 
Economics Association, and Maryland 
Restaurant Association. The local chair- 
man is Mary Faulkner, Supervisor of 
Home Economics Education, Board of 
Edueation, Baltimore, Maryland. Con- 
vention headquarters are at the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel. 


Apprentice Courses 


An experimental program is-being un- 
dertaken at Attica, Indiana, a city of 
3,000 population, with the Harrison Steel 
Castings Foundry. The employment roll 
of this concern numbers about 700. Two 
courses were conducted during the last 
year in trade extension. This led to a 
more intensive study of the needs of the 
industry, the result of which has been an 
apprentice course for foundrymen. The 
preliminary arrangemerts were made by 
Mr. Cunningham, Superintendent of 
Schools, and Mr. Dickey, Superintendent 
of the plant. Mr. Aders, trade teacher, 
will be in charge of the apprentice train- 
ing. Six apprentices are already at 
work; six more will be taken on in a 
few months. The State Department of 
Education has approved the program as 
an effort to meet the typical small-town 
situation. 


Occupations, the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine 

Dr. Ralph B. Kenney, formerly voca- 
tional counselor in the publie schools of 
Albany, New York, has been appointed 


Executive Secretary of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. Dr. 
Kenney will also serve as Managing 
Editor of Occupations, the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, the official publica- 
tion of the Association. The headquar- 
ters of the Association have recently 
been moved to 425 West 123rd Street, 
New York City. 


Psychological Center Established 
In Rio De Janeiro 


There has been established in the cap- 
ital of Brazil a psychological center, 
destined to give help to the schools, aid 
in the direction and improvement of 
studies, survey children’s abnormalities 
and investigate vocational interests and 
tendencies among pupils, as well as give 
similar assistance to industrial and com- 
mercial institutions, and direct the selec- 
tion of those who may be or become 
candidates for different positions. 

Professor Leoni Kaseff, Caixa Postal 
3052, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, is in charge 
of this psychological center, and would 
be pleased to exchange copies of records, 
tests, ete., with some of our vocational 
schools. 


A New Industrial Technical 
School for Auburn 


The Board of Education in the indus- 
trial city of Auburn, New York, is build- 
ing a new junior-senior industrial and 
technical school which will be ready for 
occupancy in September, 1940. The sec- 
ondary program will be devoted to voca- 
tional and technical courses for young 
men and women who have completed the 
work of the tenth year. 

The building and equipment will cost 
approximately $800,000 and will be one 
of the most modern and best equipped 
schools of its kind in the state. Instruc- 
tion will be given in machine shop prac- 
tice, tool and die making, electrical 
trades, building trades, automobile me- 
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chanics, power machine operation, food 
trades, trade dressmaking, beauty cul- 
ture and vocational homemaking. 

A separate junior-senior high school 
is being constructed to house all of the 
commercial work offered on the second- 
ary level. 


News Items on Industrial Arts 


Due to changing from the traditional 
eight-four system of schools to the six- 
three-three system, the Minneapolis 
schools are facing some interesting prob- 
lems in reorganization of the industrial- 
arts program. The problem is further 
complicated by the rapidly growing en- 
rollment in Industrial-Arts courses. The 
Marshall High School, planned and 
equipped as a junior high school, is in 
process of being developed into a six- 
year high school. Assistant Superin- 
tendent Schweickhard writes that “The 
original scheme provided for five junior 
high school experiences of wood work, 
mechanical drawings, sheet metal work, 
electricity, and printing. With the growth 
into a six-year high school, the offerings 
were rater meager for the senior high 
school years. Accordingly, we have gone 
partially through the process of revamp- 
ing the printing department to include 
more advanced work, and are now in the 
process of remodelling two rooms of the 
department to transform the sheet metal 
shop into a general metal and machine 
shop, and to add certain advanced fea- 
tures to the electric shop. The mechani- 
cal drawing department found little diffi- 
culty in spreading into a senior high 
school field. The wood shop department 
will remain essentially unchanged, since 
there seems to be little demand for the 
more advanced courses in that field, 
either from the standpoint of the boy's 
interest or later utility. This remodel- 
ling and replanning is taking place in a 
school building established for a number 
of years.” 

He reports with reference to another 


transformed junior high school: “The 
Patrick Henry School, up to this year, 
has been a junior high school, but during 
this year is having an addition built to 
it which will make of it a six-year high 
school eventually. Accordingly, we are 
in a position to transform the courses 
during the transition period much more 
easily than we could do in Marshall. 
One feature which we are introducing in 
the Patrick Henry is a more definitely 
defined general mechanics shop. It will 
be our plan, when the scheme gets under 
way, to give students elementary con- 
tacts with the fundamentals of wood- 
work, general metals, and general me- 
chanics, the elements of printing, and the 
fundamentals of mechanical drawing, 
after which they will be enabled to take 
more advanced work in one or more of 
the special fields.” 


Air Conditioning as Taught on 
The Technical Institute Level 


The California Polytechnie School, 
located at San Luis Obispo, California, 
is offering a two-year technical institute 
course of training in the air-conditioning 
field. This course covers all major phases 
of this field, including the heating and 
ventilating as well as the cooling of air, 
along with the refrigeration and refriger- 
ation service work. 

A new building is designed in which 
the air-conditioning equipment for the 
building is being included as equipment 
in the air-conditioning department, so 
arranged that complete tests may be run 
on the devices at any time. 

In the equipment for air conditioning, 
one large lecture room is being segre- 
gated from the remainder of the equip- 
ment, and so arranged that the same 
equipment used for cooling the room is 
being operated on a reverse cycle for 
heating the room. 

In addition to the equipment in the 
laboratory, the students in this depart- 
ment have considerable refrigeration 
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equipment on other parts of the campus, 
as well as heating and ventilating sys- 
tems in other buildings to study in their 
class and laboratory work. 

Students should have taken as much 
mathematics and science as_ possible, 
prior to high school graduation, as an 
aid to their work at Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 


Joseph C. Park Retires 


Joseph C. Park, for 37 years Director 
of Industrial Arts Teacher Education, 
State Normal School, Oswego, New York, 
retired on August 12, 1939. Dr. Park has 
been an active worker in the A.V.A., sel- 
dom missing an annual convention. He 
was a charter member of the old National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education which was organized in 1908. 
Dr. Park is now editing Who’s Who 
in Practical Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion in New York State, which will give 
personal data about some 4,000 people in 
this work in New York State. He still 
has an office in the new Industrial Arts 
building at the Oswego State Normal 
School. 


A Commercial Department Program— 


A. Sidney Galper 


The commercial department at the 
Salem, Mass., Vocational High School 
has in the process of development a pro- 
gram indicated by the following objec- 
tive: 

“The commercial department in a 
vocational school can do its best work 
and at the same time serve its commu- 
nity best by being an OPPORTUNITY 
DEPARTMENT offering vocational 
training in the form of short unit courses 
and full training courses to those who 
can benefit by them.” 

The group will be one with a variety 
of ages, abilities, aptitudes, and interests 
as the list of possible trainees below in- 
dicate: 


1. Grammar school graduates who are 
interested in business education and who 
would not be in a financial position to 
remain four years in high school. 

2. High school undergraduates. (a) 
Transfers directly from high school. 
(b) Those who have been out of high 
school for some time and show renewed 
interest in continuing their education. 

3. High school graduates. (a) Those 
who wants a post-graduate course. (b) 
Those who want short unit courses— 
training along specific lines. 

4. Part-time students who want up- 
grading courses or courses for conserva- 
tion of skill. 

5. Unemployed office workers who 
want to develop an additional skill or 
conserve or improve their present abili- 
ties. 

6. Unemployed workers who want 
commercial training. 

With the demands of employers be- 
coming more severe and with the age 
requirements steadily rising, the prob- 
lem of pupil selection is very important. 
Effective training and placement demand 
careful selection of pupils who indicate 
that they have ability to benefit by some 
type of commercial training on a voca- 
tional basis. 


A New State F. F. A. Camp 


The Wisconsin Association of Future 
Farmers of America has established a 
state camp this year at Jag Lake in the 
Northern Highlands State Forest in 
the extreme northern part of Wisconsin. 
A building 18 x 26 has been erected and 
equipped with double-deck bunks which 
will take care of sixteen boys. A camp 
schedule has been arranged permitting 
sach chapter to stay at the state camp 
for from three to four days. 

This camp was made possible by a 
lease of land from the Wisconsin State 
Conservation Department, contributions 
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of $5.00 from interested chapters of 
Future Farmers of America, and a con- 
tribution of $400 from the State Asso- 
ciation of Future Farmers of America. 
Approximately 500 Future Farmer mem- 
bers will use the camp this summer. 

Membership in the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation of Future Farmers of America 
has reached 5,726 this year. This is an 
increase of 1,024 members over last year 
caused by the addition of 24 chapters 
and increased interest in chapters al- 
ready existing. 


Over 30,000 Iowa Youths and Adults 
Receiving Vocational Training 


Vocational enrollment in Iowa voca- 
tional schools for the current school year 
will establish a new high according to 
preliminary reports received previous to 
January 1 by the Iowa State Board for 
Vocational Education. It is anticipated 
that over 30,000 men, women, boys and 
girls will have received training during 
the present year in some phase of voca- 
tional education as organized under the 
provisions of the national and _ state 
vocational education acts. The growth 
of the enrollment in Iowa vocational 
schools during recent years is shown in 
the following table: 


Total 
Vocational. 


Year Enrollment 
RUNES iste cuss Racennrn din arcing wren aes 8,534 
NE, is do orden ace dbp eae COS 9,057 
BEI! in. wkaes Seamed aeaita geawiaenes 12,772 
i crcrnseanttometebeehh aware 16,013 
OR cece iss dea ha aco dears alas See ue 16,051 
oS ie eee rere re 15,617 
NES occ aban Readme Bere 19,154 
OU, is. ccasew eB. alo decor sdidnacwave ORR 18,905 
a ee ae 20,014 
MIN sic cet sexralca Hoeha aenesnechs 22,628 
RSE se qa Aravind wee ea Sea ReEA 26,166 


Each year the program in vocational 
education is becoming more widely dis- 
tributed over the entire state. At present 
over 200 different Iowa school districts 
are maintaining vocational training pro- 


grams. These local programs vary from 
unit courses in some specific occupations 
in the smaller schools to rather extensive 
programs covering several occupational 
fields in the larger cities. At present 
vocational agriculture departments are 
maintained in 148 school systems, voca- 
tional homemaking departments in 133 
school districts, and 21 larger cities have 
vocational training in trades and indus- 
tries. Also a number of school systems 
have recently established new programs 
of training for workers in distributive 
occupations. Many additional school 
districts are planning to establish voca- 
tional training programs as soon as local 
building and other facilities for the work 
can be secured. 

Vocational classes for adult and out- 
of-school youth have been especially 
popular. Preliminary reports reveal that 
at least 123 vocational agriculture de- 
partments are providing instruction for 
approximately 9,000 Iowa farmers. Also, 
over 1,000 out-of-school farm youth are 
enrolled in 35 or more part-time classes. 
Likewise, 17 of the larger industrial 
cities have reported 101 different trade 
extension and foremanship classes for 
workers in various trade, industrial and 
distributive occupations, while 55 dif- 
ferent school districts have reported 
approximately 85 adult homemaking 
classes for women and_ out-of-school 
girls. Other adult vocational classes are 
in process of organization, and it is an- 
ticipated that more than 16,000 Iowa 
adults and out-of-school youth will re- 
ceive vocational training during the cur- 
rent year. 


Kansas Vocational Association 


The annual meetings of the Kansas 
Vocational Association and the Kan- 
sas Industrial Arts Association will be 
held at Wichita, November 3, 4, 1939, 
in connection with the central division 
of the Kansas State Teachers Associa- 
tion. 
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Office and Store Training Growing 


The State of New Jersey follows up 
its high school graduates and finds, much 
to the surprise of business educators, 
that of the 1937-38 class 967 boys are 
employed in office positions and 936 in 
store positions. Of the girls, 2,192 are 
employed in offices and 1,016 in stores. 
Thus we see that approximately 40 per 
cent are employed in stores. This is sig- 
nificant since probably 85 per cent of 
business training on the high school level 
is given in the office training field. 

It is reassuring to note that ten years 
ago there were but 284 enrollments for 
salesmanship in New Jersey high schools, 
while in 1937-38 there were 6,202. Evi- 
dently New Jersey has read the hand- 
writing on the wall. 


Cooperative Store Training 
In California 


Distributive occupational education in 
California is making real progress. For 
the entire year of 1937-38 there were 
5,306 enrollments in this field, while 
from September, 1938, to March, 1939, 
there were 8,400. This is a_ healthy 
growth, no doubt brought about by the 
progressive program offered in Cali- 
fornia. 

Two hundred and forty classes in 32 
communities have been organized to 
meet the needs of students in this field. 

Naturally by far the largest number 
of classes have been for retail sales 
people. Almost no branch of the retail 
trade has been neglected. There has been 
demand for training in all of the more 
common fields. Classes for service stu- 
dents likewise have been added in large 
numbers. 

Cooperative part-time classes have 
been organized in four junior colleges 
and in three high schools. More than two 
hundred students in these classes are em- 
ployed in retail stores for approximately 
15 hours a week, 


New Appointments at lowa State 


Three appointments to the personnel 
of the Vocational Education Department 
at Iowa State College were announced 
by Dr. Charles E. Friley, Presi- 
dent. Simultaneously, it was announced 
that the administration of undergradu- 
ate and graduate work in industrial arts 
has been transferred to the Vocational 
Education Department from the Divi- 
sion of Engineering. 

Thomas A. Hippaka has been named 
professor in charge of Industrial Arts 
Education in the Vocational Education 
Department. He comes from Madison, 
Wisconsin, where he has been Supervisor 
of Industrial Arts in the publie schools 
since 1923. 

Also in Industrial Arts, Lowell L. 
Carver has been appointed instructor. He 
comes from Kenosha, Wisconsin, where 
he has taught industrial arts for the past 
year. 

Dr. James E. Wert has been appointed 
as a professor of vocational education. 
He received his bachelor of arts degree 
from Adrian College, Adrian, Michigan, 
in 1915. He was awarded a master of 
arts degree and doctor of philosophy 
degree from Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. From 1920 to 1923 he was 
superintendent of public schools at Utica, 
Ohio. He taught statistics at Ohio State 
University from 1933 to 1937. He will 
leave his present position at State Teach- 
ers College, Tempe, Arizona, when he 
comes to Iowa State on January 1. 


Appraising Business Departments 
In Secondary Schools 


There is a growing interest in the de- 
velopment of some medium for use in 
appraising departments of business edu- 
sation on the secondary-school level. At 
the University of Chicago last June was 
held an important conference of leaders 
in the field of business education at 
which an intensive effort was made to 
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devise criteria for use in appraising busi- 
ness departments in the secondary 
schools. The results of this conference 
and the research which was done previ- 
ous to it, but in connection with it, will 
be made available soon in bulletin form. 

Anything which will enable progres- 
sive business educators and secondary 
school administrators to appraise satis- 
factorily much criticized programs of 
business education on the secondary- 
school level will be welcomed by those 
who have the interests of this field of 
vocational training at heart. 


Laurens L. Simpson 
Receives Promotion 


The Manual Arts Press announces the 
election of Laurens L. Simpson as its 
President, to succeed Charles A. Bennett, 
who now becomes Chairman of its Board 
of Directors. Mr. Simpson has been with 
the corporation since 1910 and for most 
of that time has been its Treasurer and 
Business Manager. 


Vice-President Nystr»m 
Delivered Radio Address 


The Twentieth Century Fund and the 
Educational Division of the National 
Broadcasting Company are seeking to 
work out a method for bringing the re- 
sults of economic research to the air. 

For experimental purposes, three pro- 
grams have been prepared which were 
broadeast over the N. B. C. Red Network 
on successive Tuesdays at 6:30 to 6:45 
P.M., E. D. 8S. T., starting September 5. 

Vice-President Paul H. Nystrom was 
the radio speaker on Tuesday, September 
19. His topic was “The Consumer’s 
Pocketbook.” 


New Equipment at Kansas 
State Teachers College 


The Department of Industrial and 
Vocational Education at Kansas State 


Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas, re- 
cently completed the installation of 
$25,000 worth of new equipment, made 
possible by a special appropriation of the 
State Legislature of 1937. The allocation 
of this sum to the various shops and 
drafting rooms was approximately as 
follows: Metalwork, two shops, $7,000; 
Printing, three shops, $7,000; Advanced 
Cabinet Making, $4,000; Elementary 
Cabinet Making, $3,250; Automechanics, 
$1,400; General Shop, New, $1,250; 
Benchwork in Wood, $800; Drafting 
Rooms, two, $300. 

With a staff of thirteen instructors, 
and fourteen shops and drafting rooms, 
this is said to be the largest and best 
equipped State Teachers College depart- 
ment in the United States for the prepa- 
ration of industrial arts teachers. Also, 
established in 1903, the Kansas State 
Teachers College is the oldest institu- 
tion in the United States having a con- 
tinuous record of major emphasis on the 
preparation of teachers of industrial arts 
and home economics. 


American Education Week, 1939 


The 1939 American Education Week 
observance will be held November 6-11, 
1939. “Education for the American Way 
of Life” is the general theme. As in 
previous years, the National Education 
Association has prepared materials to 
assist schools in planning for this ob- 
servance including colorful posters, leaf- 
lets, stickers, and packets containing spe- 
cial folders for the different school levels 
prepared by field committees in various 
sections of the United States. Useful 
alike to the classroom teacher, principal, 
superintendent, or American Education 
Week committee. Early planning will 
help you make your observance most ef- 
fective. For complete information, write 
to the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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The Chicago Business 
Education Conference 

The Sixth Conference on Business 
Education held at the School of Business 
of the University of Chicago, June 29 
and 30, had as its theme, “Business Edu- 
vation in School Situations.” Basing on 
the work done in previous years, the 
sixth conference resolved itself into a 
practical work conference centering 
about the activities of a Work Commit- 
tee. This committee considered itself an 
initiating committee for suggesting pro- 
cedures for setting standards which 
would be of assistance to school admin- 
istrators, teachers, and _ accrediting 
agencies in measuring curricula and 
guidance programs. 


Apprentice Training in New York 


Apprentice training on a day and 
evening basis has continued to serve 
a large number of apprentices and learn- 
ers in a wide range of trades and occu- 
pations in this State. 

The program, while limited to twenty- 
five cities and large villages, included 
550 separate classes with more than 
14,000 students enrolled in shop and re- 
lated courses. Practically all of the 
work, with the exception of six or seven 
communities, was organized as an eve- 
ning program. This is largely due to the 
fact that few of the apprentices are em- 
ployed under a written contract. 

The Board of Education in Ilion, co- 
operating with the State Education De- 
partment, following a survey of the need 
for apprentice training in the metal 
trades, developed a day program of ap- 
prentice training for apprentice machin- 
ists, tool and die makers. Thirty-three 
young men employed by the three co- 
operating industries attend classes in 
related subjects. The program is organ- 
ized to operate four hours per week 
for forty-eight weeks with attendance 
compulsory. 

The courses are taught by carefully 


selected teachers from industry. The 
work covers elementary and advanced 
shop mathematics, shop trigonometry, 
applied physics, elementary metallurgy, 
strength of materials, mechanics blue 
print reading and drafting. 

An outgrowth of the apprentice train- 
ing program has been the development 
of a trade extension program for 
journeyman workers and those employed 
as machine operators. 


Training for the Iceman 


The Delta States Ice Association, in 
cooperation with the State Department 
of Vocational Education in Arkansas, 
has promoted among its members an 
itinerant training program for routemen. 
Work is carried on under the supervi- 
sion of Dr. Pearce C. Kelley. Mr. George 
Stone, well known in the ice industry 
as an ice industry merchandiser, had 
charge of the meetings. The first series 
of the classes were held at twenty-two 
plants, the second series at eight plants. 
A great deal of interest is being shown 
in this work. The course of study was 
produced by Professor Kenneth Beach 
of Louisiana State University. 


New Orleans Training 400 Salespersons 


In New Orleans, Louisiana, over 400 
salespersons were in attendance in the 
evening school program in Distributive 
Education. These courses have all been 
organized since December 1, 1938. 


Back Issues of Convention 


Program Needed 


Your A.V.A. office in Washington is in 
need of some additional copies of A.V.A. 
convention programs for the years 1929- 
1933, inclusive. If any reader has any 
extra copies of these convention pro- 
grams available, will you kindly drop 
us a card in care of the American Vo- 
cational Association, 1010 Vermont Av- 
enue, Washington, D. C. 
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Book Reviews 


Units 1n Benco Meta, Work—Robert 
E. Smith, and by the same author, 
Units 1n SHeet Metat Work. Wich- 
ita, Kansas, The McCormick Mathers 
Publishing Company, 1939. 


These two excellent shop manuals by 
Dr. Smith are just the kind of books the 
wide-awake, progressive shop teacher 
looks for but seldom finds. The material 
is exactly what a pupil needs in doing his 
work in the shop. The “information 
units” are clear, brief and fully ade- 
quate without burdening the pages with 
unessential information. The “operation 
units” are written in the second person, 
as such instructions always should be, 
and are clear and concise. The excellent 
illustrations which accompany the units 
form one of the best features of the 
books. At the end of each book is a 
group of well-designed projects and vari- 
ous useful tables. Dr. Smith has de- 
parted from the usual procedure in shop 
manuals which follow the “Selvidge 
method,” by distributing the “informa- 
tion units” throughout the manual at 
points where he thinks the information 
will be called for, rather than grouping 
all operation sheets in one part and all 
information sheets in another. More 
manuals like these are badly needed in 
the field of industrial arts—A. B. M. 


Economics ror ConsumMers—Leland J. 
Gordon. American Book -Company, 
New York, New York, 1939. Pp. 638. 
The point of view of the consumer 

serves as the approach to an understand- 

ing of established economic principles, 
with emphasis upon the waste so common 
in current consuming practices. The ulti- 
mate goal of the author is to promote 
human welfare rather than the profit 
idea. Facts have been subordinated to 


rules for action. Evidence is given 
throughout the book to support the as- 
sumption that it takes both producer 
and consumer to guide and control our 
economic system. Part III is designed 
to give suggestions and helps to the con- 
sumer to aid him in the art of consum- 
ing wisely as well as a means of improv- 
ing the welfare of the consumer.—M. B. 


ConsuMER Economics—Ada Kennedy 
and Cora Vaughn. Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, Illinois, 1930. Pp. 360. 


The elements of economics are dealt 
with in a very sane and practical way 
and can be understood readily at the 
junior college level. Desirable purchas- 
ing practices for the consumer are 
grouped around products such as food, 
shelter, clothing, investments and some 
luxuries. The prosperity of the indi- 
vidual and that of the larger social units, 
the community and the state would be 
improved through following the sugges- 
tions given. 

The authors stress the use of available 
standards as a guide to selection and the 
evaluation of expenditures and point to 
the need for others to be developed. The 
need of the consumer to study the use 
and abuse of credit has been stated 
clearly. The book should be useful in 
home economies, business education, and 
social science classes.—M. B. 


PracticaL Ex.ectriciry—John Edmund 
Crawford. The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, 1939. List price, 
$1.47. 


A carefully written book on applied 
electricity for schoolboys, by an experi- 
enced teacher of the subject. The book 
is designed to stimulate inquiry and ex- 
perimentation as a means of understand- 
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ing. It is comprehensive for the level at 
which it is written and should prove to 
be a highly efficient instrument of in- 
struction in the hands of a teacher who 
knows his subject thoroughly. It deals 
chiefly with the applications of elec- 
tricity to the common uses of modern 
society and with the principles involved 
in such applications. It impresses one 
as being a practical, teachable book.— 
A. B. M. 


RuraL Water SuPPLY AND SANITATION— 
Forrest B. Wright. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York, N. Y., 1939. Pp. 288. 
Price, $2.50. 


According to the author, “This book 
is written for those who wish to gain a 
practical knowledge of water supply, 
sewage disposal, plumbing and sanita- 
tion for rural homes and farms.” The 
book is divided into two parts. The first 
part, which covers 118 pages, is a series 
of 24 jobs including supplies needed, 
tools needed, procedure to follow, usually 
one or more references, and an average 
of three “close-up” illustrations. The 
second part is divided into seven chapters 
dealing with water sources, pumps, and 
systems. This part carries an average of 
15 illustrations per chapter. Most of the 
illustrations are working drawings. The 
arrangement of the book is such as to 
permit the use of any portion to fit a 
particular teaching situation without loss 
of orientation.—A. J. PauLus. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF LEATHER CRAFT— 
—Ross C. Cramlet. The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee, 1939. 
List price, $1.00. 


An interesting and very attractive 
little book for the home work shop and 
the school leather-craft pupil. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated with drawings and pic- 
tures of simple projects and processes. 
All needed information for making the 
projects is given in clear readable style 


and all processes involved are described 
and well illustrated. A usable book for 
the beginner of any age, whether in 
school or at home.—A. B. M. 


Rustic Construction—Ben W. Hunt. 
The Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, 1939. List price, Paper, $.50; 
Cloth, $1.00. 


A most interesting little book of un- 
usual projects in slab construction. The 
projects range from bird houses to arbors 
and rustic gates and fences. For the 
home-shop enthusiast it is indispensable. 
All the projects are practical and well 
designed. It is also the kind of book that 
belongs in every wood-shop library. It 
is fully illustrated —A. B. M. 


Forty Pieces or Fine Furnirure—Her- 
man Hjorth. The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, 1939. List 
price, $2.50. 


An excellent book on furniture making 
for high school shops written by an ex- 
perienced teacher. The first chapter is 
an unusually valuable discussion on 
veneering and inlaying, beautifully and 
excellently illustrated. Other introduc- 
tory chapters deal with carving and fin- 
ishing. The major part of the book is a 
description of a large number of well- 
designed projects. The book is clearly 
a valuable contribution to the literature 
of school shop furniture design and con- 
struction. It is beautifully printed and 
the drawings are well made—A. B. M. 





MoperN Furniture MakinG anp De- 
sicgN—Rodney Hooper. The Manual 
Arts Press, Peoria, 1939. List price, 
$4.00. 


Formerly published in England under 
the title “Woodcraft in Design and 
Practice.” This is a beautifully made 
book, richly illustrated with both cuts 
and photographs. The first two chapters 
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are brief discussions of furniture design. 
The remaining chapters, except the last, 
are elaborate descriptions of pieces of 
furniture shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. The last chapter gives a 
number of unusual woodwork ‘“exer- 
cises” for school use. The book is obvi- 
ously written by an expert in furniture 
design and construction. The book is 
valuable as a reference in courses in fur- 
niture design and will be helpful to any 
teacher in cabinet work. The designs 
are in many cases unusual and very in- 
teresting. The last chapter is of little 
value for American schools. It is not a 
textbook but the type every resourceful 
teacher likes to have for ready reference. 
It should be of great value to teachers 
of industrial design.—A. B. M. 


Tuer Story or Meat—Hinman and Har- 
ris. Swift and Company, Chicago, 
1939. Pp. 254, illustrated. 


The New York Food Trades Voca- 
tional High School has found a decidedly 
novel solution for one of the vexing prob- 
lems confronting vocational schools. The 
dearth of appropriate texts in related 
work has been met in this case by secur- 
ing for the school the financial and tech- 
nical cooperation of a major firm in the 
industry. 

“The Story of Meat” is the result. 
Written by one of the foremost experts 
in animal husbandry and by an experi- 
enced vocational high school teacher, and 
intended mainly for the school’s course 
in meat merchandising, the book has al- 
ready proved to be of great practical 
value to teachers and students in the 
food trades and other vocational schools. 
It presents a fairly complete and de- 
tailed picture of what lies behind the 
products that arrive in the retail meat 
store, of all the operations involved in 
the transformation of live animals into 
meat cuts and by-products. Among the 


topics covered are: the history of meat 
through the ages, the history of the meat 
industry, the raising and marketing of 
livestock, the main functions of the meat 
packing industry, classes and grades of 
meat, meat inspection and preservation, 
price determination, meat in the well- 
balanced diet, and vocational oppor- 
tunities in the meat industry. The book 
is more than amply illustrated with pic- 
tures, pictorial charts and diagrams. In 
September it will be made available free 
of charge to schools, libraries, and other 
interested educational groups. Inquiries 
may be addressed to the Food Trades 
Vocational High School, 208 West 13th 
Street, New York City, or to Swift and 
Company, in Chicago—Jacos Simonson, 
New York Food Trades Vocational High 
School. 


A Worksook For StupENnts IN FIe.p 
Crops—W. A. Broyles. John Wiley & 
Sons, Ine., New York, N. Y., 1939. 
Pp. 123. 

This workbook is prepared for use 
especially by pupils and teachers who 
use “Crop Management and Soil Con- 
servation,” by Cox and Jackson, as a 
text. It contains sheets on twenty-eight 
lessons and objective tests with keys for 
ten of these lessons. These lesson sheets 
are designed to serve as lesson plans for 
the teacher, and as study plans and 
worksheets for pupils. The lesson sheets 
are divided into (1) Introduction, (2) 
Things to do, (3) References, (4) Study 
and discussion guide, and (5) Work- 
sheet exercises. The sheets are perfor- 
ated and punched so that they may be 
used in a three-ring notebook. A work- 
book of this type should offer helpful 
suggestions to teachers in conducting 
discussions, laboratory exercises and 
field studies on the various enterprises 


where field crops are taught as a unit.— 
J. B. K. 
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NO MAN has a right to money from a 


fund which supports use Or program in 
which he does 1 ince ly believe. 


If you believe in vocational education and 


if your vocation is directing others in de- 





veloping profi lence in other vocational ac- 
tivities, then you will 3 vou have in 


the past to support the organization that 


works for you, in order the cause you 


believe in may go forward, R. H. W 
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